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Some Citiesof Modern Italy—Mantua, 


pass direct from 
Milan to Mantua, 
although the two 
cities are within 
the .same pro- 
vince and have 
many character- 
istics in common, 
is like. entering 
an abandoned 
<ity church from the noisy modern street, 
Mantua is one of the old Italian cities least 
touched by the changed spirit of modern 
times. It jealously preserves the traditions 
of its historic past—its Lombard arcaded 
Streets, its huge rambling palaces aban- 
doned to emptiness and a few squatting 
families, whose presence can only be ac- 
<ounted for by the evident neglect to which 
these buildings have been subject since 
the days of the Austrians. The disused 
private palaces of the city, with their grass- 
€rown courts, decaying woodwork, and rusty 
ron gates, give it a very forlorn appear- 
ance, The enormous fortifications of the 
Napoleonic era, long since out of date, are 
still entered by drawbridges, whose chains 
and machinery have apparently been appro- 
priated for the sake of the old iron. Seldom 
visited by the tourist, the architectural 
treasures of the city are but little known, 
and although the extraordinary creations 
attributed to Giulio Romano (a sort of 
“arleature copyist of Michelangelo) have a 
a celebrity, very few people nowadays 

think them worth the trouble of a visit. 
we although it possesses no modern 
dings, has a certain title to notice in a 
prin of sketches of modern Italy, on ac- 
— of the work being carried out in its 
s a by the “Ufficio Regionale.” This 
italy ee of modern institutions in 
cei nted, about two years ago, one.of its 
Pit isional offices in the old palace of the 
aaa the direction of Signor Archt. 
enh a _—, Signer Patricolo has 
aarely oho i Cee pict his labours 
ous amount of 








artistic work still remains buried under the 
successive layers of plaster and colour-wash 
which encrust the palace in every direction. 
It is truly a case of exploration more than 
restoration (the latter hated word is not per- 
mitted within the formulas of the U. R.). 


Operations were commenced in _ 1898 
by scraping off the plaster fronts of 
the palace, with the greatest care, and 


as Signor Patricolo expresses it, ‘‘a page 
of history appears.” The lower portions 
of the palace, with its arcades and the 
balconied windows shown in a very old 
picture preserved in Milan, have now come 
to light, and represent the thirteenth 
century; the upper portions of the palace 
are the Gonzaga additions of the fourteenth 
century. All these fronts will now be care- 
fully preserved as they stand, without any 
“restoration,” but with only such small 
repairs as may be absolutely necessary to 
ensure their stability. A very interesting 
discovery recently made inside the palace 
consists of a suite of rooms, a small building 
at one time almost detached, built for the 
celebrated Isabella d’Este about 1490. This 
apartment had actually been lost sight of, 
and was merely known from records as the 
“camera picta.” Now, in the course of 
investigation, the whole suite of rooms has 
emerged from a collection of outbuildings of 
recent times in which it had become buried. 
It consists of a small court surr sunded by 
a colonnade of delicate Ionic m arble archi- 
tecture, with a series of rooms ading out of 
it, most of which are decorat d in a very 
curious manner with a mosaic of crystals and 
coloured marbles on the walls. From these 
decorations the apartment has taken the 
name of “la grotta.” All the marble work 
and decorations had been smothered up so 
completely with plaster, and alterations by 
partitions, &c., during the last two or three 
centuries, that their discovery excited a very 
considerable amount of surprise. The 
badges and monograms of Isabella are 
preserved amongst some of the fresco 
decorations. 

Another very important work connected 
with this palace is at present being carried 








out by the_department—the isolation of the 
very beautiful fourteenth century Castle of 
St. George, situated at the eastern extremity 
of the buildings and of the city. Consider- 
ing the extremely flat nature of the site o 
Mantua and its surroundings, this castle 
presents a wonderfully imposing appearance 
Situated on the line of earthwork fortifica- 
tions (there are no medizval city walls), it is 
approached by a very long bridge spanning 
one of the curious lakes, or rather swamps, 
which surround the city. The castle would 
appear to have been built as the stronghold 
of the medizval palace, and between the 
two were originally gardens, which have 
been built over to a great extent in later 
times. These later buildings, of a poor, 
sordid description, have covered up until re- 
cently the fine old red brick medizeval towers, 
the tops of which, with deep machicolations 
and embrasures, were only just visible. 
During the last few months the castle has 
been almost entirely freed from these un- 
sightly additions, and now stands in a most 
singular state of preservation, surrounded by 
the ancient moat; but its walls are, of course, 
much seamed and marked with the traces of 
the buildings which have been removed. 
The castle, consisting of a square mass, 
with four square angle towers and a project- 
ing gateway, all in red brick, with tile roofs 
over every part, will be left exactly as it 
stands, untouched but for certain repairs to 
windows and doors necessary to render it 
habitable and usable as the provincial 
“ Archivio,” for which purpose it is admir- 
ably adapted. Nothing in the shape of so- 
called “restoration ” will be attempted, and 
so another monument will be added to that 
interesting series which is being cared for 
under the auspices of the newly-instituted 
“Ufficio Regionale per la Conservazione dei 
Monumenti in Lombardia.” 

Before very long Mantua will become an 
interesting and attractive city, with its re- 
covered palace and its imposingcastle. The 
sentiment which is guiding this recovery is 
an entirely modern one, and would have 
been unintelligible to the “restorers” of 
forty years ago. The city has, fortunately, 
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been preserved for better times, and its 
exceedingly interesting buildings are now in 
good hands. The dirt and sordid squalor of 
the immediate past is being removed, whilst 
at the same time everything of the slightest 
historical or artistic interest is now carefully 
left exactly as and where it is found, and 
however broken or defaced such things may 
be, they are preserved without any question 
of “ restoration.” 





~o-+- 
THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT 
OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


E publish this week four illustra- 
| tions of decoratively treated piano- 
fortes, all made by Messrs. 
Broadwood (to whom we are in- 
debted for the loan of the photographs from 
which theillustrations are taken), but designed 
by various architects or decorative artists 
whose names are appended to the illustra- 
tions, 

We do not consider that any apology can 
be considered necessary for introducing such 
designs among the illustrations to an archi- 
tectural journal. The designing of furniture 
is in its nature closely connected with archi- 
tectural design ; and a pianoforte is one of 
the largest and most important pieces of 
furniture to be found in a modern house. 
Moreover, the use and object of the instru- 
ment give it a suggestiveness beyond that 
which belongs to most articles of furniture. 
It is the medium for giving voice to the 
productions of another art, and that one of 
the most poetic and certainly the most 
abstract of all the arts. It should surely 
claim a treatment worthy of so high a 
function. 

Unfortunately, till very recently, the make 
of the outward and visible form of the piano 
has been entirely in the hands ot the average 
cabinet-maker, who has had no object in 
view but solidity and a certain costliness 
and finish of mere material and surface. 
The operative portion of a grand piano 
represents a considerable weight, which 
seems to require strong supports, and this 
need has been supposed to be sufficiently 
met by the adoption of those thick elephan- 
tine legs, of a design suggesting the old 
forms of cheap decanter-stopper, with 
which we are only too familiar. It is, 
moreover, a costly instrument, and may 
therefore fittingly be enclosed in costly 
wood; but costliness has in general been 
the object rather than design, and polished 
walnut or polished ebony have been sup- 
posed to provide, in their own intrinsic 
appearance, all that the purchaser could 
desire, without the attempt to intrude any 
special design into the case. And it must 
be remembered that the majority of persons 
who go to choose a piano go to choose it as 
a musical instrument, and (not unnaturally) 
think more of the tone than of any other 
quality of its make. 

The piano, like the organ, isin a different 
category in regard to form from most 
musical instruments. In the whole of the 
violin tribe of instruments, as well as in all 
the wind instruments played by the lips, the 
form of the instrument is that which is 
necessary for the production of its special 
sound, There is considerable beauty in a 
violin; but, except in regard to the scroll 





head, the beauty arises entirely from 
the fine character of the curvatures 
and lines which its shape naturally 
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takes; the peculiar shape being a neces- 
sary condition for the production of the 
tone required. In the piano the actual 
sound-producing parts are not visible, but 
are encased, for the same reason that a violin 
is put away into a case when not in use— 
for necessary protection from dust and atmo- 
spheric influence ; only, as the mechanical 
portion of the piano is too heavy and too 
complicated to be moved about or put in 
and out of a case, its case has to be a per- 
manent one. Under these conditions it can, 
of course, as the members of the Architec- 
tural Association were informed the other 
day by Messrs. Broadwood, be made in any 
outward shape we please. But in dealing 
with a grand piano, where the stringing and 
the frame naturally assume a harp-like form, 
it seems in accordance with the fitness of 
things that the case should follow that form. 
A rectangular shape would mean a consider- 
able waste of space, and would moreover 
deprive the exterior outline of its special and 
peculiar character. The grand piano outline 
may be an awkward one to place in a room, 
and an awkward one to freat as a piece of 
furniture ; but that is the outline arising out 
of the construction of the interior, and it is 
desirable to retain it, 

Admitting that the general structural form 
of the grand pianoforte should be retained, 
the decoration should obviously be subor- 
dinated to this form, and should be designed 
so as to follow the lines and spaces of the 
structure, and give solidity to the supports 
while giving them some better decorative 
treatment than that of the common form 
of ‘ decanter-stopper” legs to which we 
have referred. The painting of elaborate 
pictorial subjects on the outside and inside 
of the top, which has been carried out 
in some cases, is really not so much decorat- 
ing a piano as making it a panel to paint 
pictures on; the purpose of the instrument 
is apt to be lost under the application 
of this kind of pictorial decoration; the 
piano becomes in fact quite subordinate 
to the decoration, and we are inclined 
to think that this kind of pictorial 
decoration is generally preferred (where 
it is preferred) by those who attach very 
little importance to the musical functions of 
the instrument; they want an ornamental 
piece of furniture, not a piano. And in no 
case should the keys be the subject of any 
decoration whatever. They are for use, not 
show, and the clearly marked contrast of 
the ordinary black and white keys is a 
necessity to the pianist who (if he is a master 
of his craft) does not look much at the 
keyboard, but who requires from time to 
time just to catch sight of the group of 
black keys at one or other part of the key- 
board as a guide in a long skip from one 
position to another. To reverse the order 
of treatment and make the usually white 
keys dark and the “semitones” light in 
colour, merely because many old _instru- 
ments were made in that way, is absurd; it 
is putting decorative treatment before prac- 
tical use, and making a gratuitous puzzle 
for the eye of the player. Any kind of inlay 
ornament on the keys is also entirely out of 
place; in process of time it wears irregu- 
larly and spoils the surface, at the same 
time confusing the eye of the player. The 
surface of the keys, for use, cannot be too 
smooth and unbroken. 

In the pianos we illustrate the keyboard 
of only one is shown, which has the 


ordinary black and white keys, and we hope 
all the others are the same; indeed, we may 
presume that Messrs. Broadwood understand 
their business as pianoforte makers too we}} 
to consent to any but the normal treatment of 
the keyboard. Mr: A. C, Blomfield’s design, 
No. I, is in nearly every respect excellent ; 
the lines of structure are all followed in the 
decoration, and the supports are treated in 
an architectural manner which is gracefu) 
and appropriate while having every appear- 
ance of firmness and stability. The only 
point we take excéption to is that in 
carrying out this architectural treatment 
in perhaps a_ slightly too conventiona} 
manner, the break of the “cornice” js 
worked on the edge of the lid, so that 
when the lid is lifted, as shown in the illus- 
tration, the cornice is divorced from the 
entablature, and moreover shows in the 
shape of projections on the edge of the lid 
which, in that position, have no meaning 
and look decidedly out of place. This defect 
might have been avoided by a little modifica- 
tion in the treatment of the design. We do 
not know where the line comes from which 
is inlaid on the under side of the lid :— 


“‘ Soft is the music that would charm for ever,” 


but it seems a very weak quotation to put 
on a musical instrument, and is particularly 
out of place in that position, seeing that 
the lid is only raised in order to increase the 
power of the sounds. Is it intended asa 
hint to the player to put the lid down 
again ? 

The upright grand, No, 2, designed by 
Mr. Gilbert Ogilvy, is very pleasing in deco- 
rative treatment, but it is a form of casing 
the instrument which appears to us to 
have no advantage whatever, unless the 
object is to make something which, when 
closed, will look as little like a piano as 
possible, The flap doors standing open at 
each side are merely a nuisance to the 
player, suggesting a feeling of not having 
elbow room, and we do not see that this 
form of piano has anything whatever to 
recommend {it either in an esthetic or @ 
practical sense. 

The piano No. 3, designed by Mr. Lutyens, 
has the merit of simplicity and absence of 
pretence in the decorative treatment, but the 
design of the supports suggests that, having 
at first made them too thin for stability, the 
architect felt under] the necessity of bracing 
them together to ensure a firmness which 
their unaided proportions would not supply. 
We do not think the result is happy, thouglr 
there is no doubt a novelty and grace in the 
treatment of the curved braces. 

The semi-grand No. 4, by Mr. Allom, 
decorated with simple and graceful inlay 
designs, is in an excellent taste; but here 
also the designer, in adopting thin legs 
coupled together, has _ rather sacrificed 
stability of appearance to elegance. A 
pianoforte, as already observed, is a heavy 
affair, and when it has to be moved at 
all over the floor, which is sometimes 
necessary, the side strain on the legs '§ 
very considerable, and they ought to be 
strong enough to stand it. If that piano were 
moved lengthways, the end legs would be 
subject to more strain than they seem able 
to bear. Moreover, absolute stability of the 
instrument is of the greatest importance to 
the player ; solid-looking supports are there- 
fore demanded both’ for practical and 





gsthetic reasons; and the “movement ™ 
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favour of paring down the legs of a piano to 
thin and what are supposed to be elegant 
proportions seems a mistake. 
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NOTES. 

THE proposal to erect the 
memorial to our late Queen in 
Queen Victorias ¢ ont of Buckingham Palace 
is perhaps as good a one in regard to 
site as could be made; but it ought to be 
at once pointed out, in the most emphatic 
manner, that to render any important monu- 
ment of the kind effective, the question of 
its position on the ground will need very 
careful consideration, or else some re- 
arrangement of the ground will be neces- 
sary. At the‘ time when the Marble Arch 
was first erected in front of Buckingham 
Palace the courtyard between it and the 
Palace was laid out in a decorative manner, 
and the then straight canal in St. James's Park 
faced and was axial with the centre of the 
Palace. Now the straight canal has been 
replaced by an irregular sheet of water 
which is not central with anything, and the 
axis of the Mallis not in a line with the 
axis of the Palace. Unless we are to see 
repeated the blunder so constantly made 
in London, of erecting monuments, arches, 
and buildings of monumental character, 
without the slightest regard to axial posi- 
tion and as if they were thrown on the 
ground by accident, it must be obvious 
that if the proposed monument is to 
occupy a position axial with the line of the 
Mall, it must be kept entirely disconnected 
from the Palace, otherwise its position will 
appear absurd; if it is to be central with 
the Palace, it must be kept as_ close 
as possible to the latter, and entirely 
disconnected from the Mall. Considering 
the wretched architectural character of 
the front of Buckingham Palace, it may 
be suggested that one part of the scheme 
might very well be, to erect a new facade 
to Buckingham Palace itself — a facade 
worthy of the position and its associations, 
and which would form a portion of the 
memorial, the special monument to the 
Queen standing closely in front of and even 
connected architecturally with the new 
facade. Otherwise, any architectural and 
sculptural monument erected immediately 
in front of the Palace would only intensify 
the mean and commonplace character of the 
Palace facade, 





The Monument 
to 





FEAR has been expressed that 
the remarkable frescoes of the 
seventh and eighth centuries 
which adorn this recently-discovered church 
in the Roman Forum must suffer severely 
from exposure to the air and lose much of 
their extraordinary freshness. We are ina 
position to state that every precaution is 
being taken for their due preservation. Not 
only is a skilled artist at work making 
coloured facsimiles —a Herculean task 
considering the extent of the frescoes— 
but under the direction of Signor Boni, a 
Process of sterilizing the plaster is being 
carried out and effectively prevents any 
lurther fading. Every one interested, not 
only in medizeval antiquities but more espe- 
cially in the influence of classical tradition 
on Christian art, should study these remark- 
able frescoes, The earlier ones are distinctly 
Pompeian in manner, and the transition to a 
rigid Byzantine style can clearly be seen, 
It is, indeed, a marvellous piece of good for- 


Frescoes of 
S. Maria 
Antiqua, 





tune that has preserved for us with such 
wonderful freshness a fresco such as that of 
the Crucifixion, securely dated by the in- 
scribed figure of Paul I. (A.D. 757-767) 
marked as contemporary art by the square 
nimbus, 





The W. ,, THE broadening effect of the 
e Workmen’s aia 
Compensation recent decision of the House of 
hone Lords on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act is very well instanced by the 
case of Dredge v, Conway, Jones, & Co., 
which was decided last week by the Court of 
Appeal. The man who was injured was 
whitewashing and stopping the ceiling of 
a staircase, and he was standing on a 
mixed erection made of planks resting on 
ladders—one of those makeshift affairs with 
which every householder who has had the 
interior of his house whitewashed is familiar. 
The County Court Judge decided that the 
house was not being constructed or repaired 
by means of a scaffolding within the mean- 
ing of the Act. This decision has now 
been overruled by the Court of Appeal, on 
the authority of the House of Lords, in 
Hoddinot v. Newton. In other words, as 
we stated at the time of the last decision, 
the judges must now construe the Act from 
the point of view of including as far as 
possible all building or similar operations 
within it, Why in the first instance the 
Act could not have been drafted so 
as to secure this result without the 
expenditure of so much money in litiga- 
tion it is difficult to imagine. Even yet, 
with the most liberal construction, it is 
possible for some workmen to be excluded 
from its benefits, and we feel certain that it 
would be most desirable that Parliament 
should amend it by striking out all its 
limitations, more especially that in regard 
to the limit of 30 ft. in the height of 
buildings. Nearly all workmen are now 
affected by it, and it is better that there 
should not be even a limited exclusion, 





AT the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers last week, Mr. 
Eborall’s paper on “ Polyphase 
Substation Machinery” attracted a very 
crowded audience. As all electricians at 
the present time are very anxious to become 
acquainted with the theory and practice of 
polyphase working, which has become the 
standard system on the Continent and in 
America, this partly accounts for the large 
attendance. Mr. Eborall’s paper was a 
very meritorious one, and, although 
nothing very novel was described, it 
ought to prove useful to engineers, as he 
discusses very carefully the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of successful working. 
We pointed out last year that in his paper 
on induction motors he had left out of 
account the shape of the pressure wave. In 
this paper it is mentioned more than once, 
and he also deserves credit for having 
avoided the fallacy of a power factor of 
unity. He mentions that at Prague, a town 
of 250,000 inhabitants, there is a very suc- 
cessful municipal electric station providing 
current for lighting, power, and _ traction. 
The lighting and power supply is done by 
polyphase currents, whilst the electric trams 
get their direct current from substations 
operated by the polyphase currents from the 
centralstation. As the pressure on the lighting 
circuits is kept almost absolutely constant 
notwithstanding the variable loads on the 
traction circuit, this is a conclusive proof of 


Polyphase 
Machinery. 


the possibility of such a combined station. 
The economies that can be effected by 
having only one central station will be ob- 
vious to engineers, and the municipal un- 
dertaking at Prague is an assured financial 
success. Mr. Field, one of the engineers of 
the tramways system of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration, who has, therefore, practical ex- 
perience of the working of polyphase cur- 
rents and rotary converters, described 
several devices he has adopted for ensuring 
steady working, Dr. Silvanus Thompson 
stated that in his opinion rotary converters, 
&c., were only makeshifts ; the true system 
was to use three-phase currents throughout 
—to use, for example, three-phase motors 
on the electric-cars, and thus get rid of all 
the electrolytic troubles caused by leakage 
of the direct currents from the rails. 





THE nineteenth exhibition of 
the Society of Painter-Etchers, 
now on view at the Gallery of 
the Society of Water-Colour Painters, 
shows indications of a _ tendency to 
return more generally towards the practice 
of pure line etching—what we call genuine 
etching. There is a larger proportion of this 
class of etching, and less of the attempts to 
produce special effects which do not 
properly belong to the etcher’s art. There 
are none of Mr. Law’s overworked pro- 
ductions in the style proper to engraving, 
nor any of Mr. Strang’s essays in the 
grotesque ; though Mr. R. Spence, in his four 
odd and incongruous scenes in the life of 
J. Fox (8 to 11) seems rather to have taken his 
cue from Mr. Strang. Among the most 
striking works in the room are, as usual, 
the collection of dry-point portraits of 
ladies by the eminent French master of the 
burin, M. Helleu; all of them admirable in 
the freedom yet certainty of line; the only 
drawback is the total want of expression in 
the countenances — whether because the 
sitters had none, or because the artist could 
not render it, we cannot determine. A fine 
example of free and powerful dry-point work 
is also M. Legros’ “ Solitude” (25). Many 
of the best examples of the art of etching 
are to be found not among the larger and 
more prominent works, but among the 
small plates which might be passed over by 
a hasty observer. Among these may be 
mentioned Mr. Pimlott’s “ Building a Boat” 
(6), Mr. Van Raalte’s “Old Wooden Bridge, 
Rye” (59), one of those which shows the 
characteristic quality of etching in dealing 
with a subject in which the darks are all 
concentrated on the main object and the 
rest only indicated, the whole done with as 
few lines as possible; Mr. Charlton’s 
“The Street Corner” (108), a snow 
scene in an old city; the same artist’s 
Low Tide” (123); Mr. Evershed’s Italian 
subjects, especially “St. Peter’s from the 
Pincio” (162) a perfect little work, executed 
with the greatest care and delicacy but with 
nothing overdone; Mr. Holmes May’s 
‘Wayside Sketch” (166); and Mr. Barrett’s 
“Slip Top, Staithes” (177). What we call 
the “scratchy ” style of etching is illustrated 
in such examples as Mr, Burridge’s, 46 and 
49, where the sky is all a scribble ; freedom 
of line without a definite aim. Among 
architectural subjects Mr. Cameron has 
several from Italy which have a quality of 
their own; M. Béjot’s Paris sketches are 
rather weak ; Mr. Haig’s interior of Barcelona 
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Cathedral (53) is a fine example of clean 
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vertica! line shading ; Mr. Wallace Riming- 
ton’s interior of “St. Stephen’s, Vienna” 
(207), in a_ different style of execu- 
tion, is also very effective; Mr. Pott’s 
view of the portico of St. Martin-ia-the- 
Fields is out of drawing, and the columns 
are too thin. Among other works worth 
special notice are Mr. Knight's “ Original 
Mezzotints,” especially No, 206; Mr. W. 
Monk’s “ The Firs, Hampstead” (120), with 
the tree-trunks treated white against the 
background ; Mr. Holroyd’s ‘Study of Pine 
Trees” on Lord Tennyson’s estate (72); 
and Mr. Bauerle’s “ Danaé” (41—dry-point), 
a very graceful half-length; his larger work, 
“ Goblin Market ” (43), is not so effective in 
conception as Rossetti's original illustration 
to the poem. A selection of “ Etchings of 
the Norwich School,” by Crome, Cotman, 
and Daniell, forms a feature in the exhibi- 
tion; they are not mostly very remarkable 
works, but are interesting historically, as 
showing how little sense of special style in 
etching existed in England at that period. 





Institute of HE eighty-sixth annual exhi- 
bition of the Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours at 
their Galleries in Piccadilly, though it 
perhaps can hardly be said to contain any 
one work of the first importance, is as a 
whole one of the best we have seen, con- 
taining especially a considerable number of 
interesting studies in landscape. Of the 
figure subjects there are few that interest 
us; the best are Mr. Frank Dadd’s picture 
of officers of the Queen Anne or early 
Georgian epoch choosing ‘Horses for the 
King ” (229), and Mr. Collins’s pre-historic 
“Duel” (15); and Mr. Henry Stock sends a 
very pretty child portrait (50) and a Titian- 
esque study of “ Pain Bringing Wings to a 
Soul” (279), which at least aims high, and 
is fine in colour. But among landscapes 
there is much to enjoy. The various small 
but rather highly finished works by Mr. Pyne 
are a little too finished, but all pleasing. In 
the first room Mr. Ferrier shows a fine view 
of Edinburgh Castle from the Greyfriars 
Churchyard (10); Mr. Weedon, who in style 
is almost a double of the late Mr. Wimperis, 
exhibits “Glen Logan, Ross-shire” (40) and 
several drawings in the same broad and fine 
water-colour style. Mr. Stratton’s “ A Quiet 
Evening” (82) is a small work of much 
feeling. Mr. Macbride’s “On the Kennet” 
(94) 1s rather woolly in manner, but a work 
not to be slighted; nor, in a very different 
way, Mr. Rivers’s “ After Rain”. (102), 
a village street scene with a touch of 
evening sunset light in the sky, very 
quiet and unpretentious, but poetic in 
feeling. Mr. Arthur Severn’s large picture 
of a‘ Spate in the Highlands” (134), 
powerful in its way, issomewhat spoiled by 
the perspective of the bridge being unsatis- 
factory, the place of the piers on the water- 
level not coinciding with the direction shown 
by the line of the parapet. Among the 
works in the centre room is Mr. Knight's 
beautiful “‘ Marshland” (277), Mr. Wether- 
bee’s ‘ Night” (294—the clouds are rather 
too solid); and Mr, Gregory’s “The Brink 
of a Discovery” (288), a charmingly 
painted Thames-side scene which does not 
fully explain its title. In the third room 
are the largest and most important land- 
scapes, among which Mr. Bernard Evans’s 
“ Storm in Wharfedale” (464) is very fine in 
spite of a certain yellowish conventionality 
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of colour. Here.also are several fine land- 
scapes by Mr. Orrock, in his well-known 
style ; Mr, Knight’s “ Morning Light” (449); 
Mr. Davies’s ‘Across the Ilkley Moors” 
(441), a very fine landscape which, without 
being hard or realistic in style, looks as if 
you could walk over it and into the distance ; 
Mr. David Green’s ‘‘A Breezy Common” 
(417), another inspiration from Mr. Wim- 
peris, or appearing such; Miss Ethel Kirk- 
patrick’s clever picture ‘“ The Lantern” 
(402), and several admirable little works 
by Mr. Nisbet, among which ‘November 
Evening” (350), is especially good—a grand 
landscape reduced to a small scale. Among 
architectural subjects Mr. Fulleylove has a 
carefully studied “Interior of St. Paul's” 
(272); Mr. Shoosmith a view of the “ Place 
Eau de Robec, Rouen” (49), which rather 
reminds one of Prout; Mr. Macquoid shows 
us a fine view of “The Old Castle, Dieppe ” 
(134), with the bridge across the moat lead- 
ing up to it; and in ‘“ Waiting for Master” 
(273) Miss Violet Linton has contrived to 
produce quite an interesting little picture out 
of the brick walls of a cottage and a small 
white dog keeping watch in the doorway. 





WE are officially informed that 
the King has graciously con- 
sented to continue to be the 
patron of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and to offer, as was done by her 
late Majesty for over fifty years, an annual 
Royal gold medal, to be presented on the 
nomination of the Royal Institute to a 
distinguished architect or architectural writer 
of any nationality. For this present year, 
however, the gold medal remains, we believe, 
in abeyance. 
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STOCKPORT UNION INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


It is somewhat surprising that the designs 
submitted in this competition do not reach a 
higher average of merit. The conditions of 
the competition were fair; the premiums 
offered were, considering the labour involved 
in the preparation of the designs, more gene- 
rous than in many other competitions; the 
name of the assessor (Mr. Thomas Worthing- 
ton, F.R.I.B A., Manchester) was mentioned in 
the instructions to architects ; and the site was 
an almost exact rectangle, with the longer 
sides fronting north-west and south-east, and 
therefore lent itself to a simple and satisfactory 
disposition of the buildings. The require- 
ments included an administrative block suit- 
able for an infirmary of 500 beds, male and 
female ward-blocks for 300 beds or there- 
abouts, “lying-in” wards for about ten beds, 
nurses’ home for thirty nurses, mortuary, 
porter’s lodge, and receiving wards. The 
buildings were to be planned in such a 
manner that additional pavilions could be con- 
veniently erected, so as to bring the total ac- 
commodation up to 500 beds. 

The instructions made it clear that the 
administrative block must be practically in the 
centre of the site, and connected by a central 
corridor with the male ward-blocks on the 
one side and the female on the other. The two 
double ward-blocks contemplated in the scheme 
to be first carried out were to be three stories 
high, each double block to contain on each 
floor two twenty-four-bed wards and two two- 
bed wards, together with the usual duty-rooms, 
conveniences, storerooms, lifts for food and 
beds, &c. The obvious arrangement of the 
ward-blocks would be to place them at right 
angles to the main central corridor, oné-half 
of the double block in front of the corridor and 
one-half in the rear, and this arrangement has 
been adopted by all the competitors with one ex- 
ception. The lying-in wards were to be provided 
“in a building attached to the females’ pavilion,” 
and this instruction has been complied with by 
most of the competitors, the most notable 
exception being the design which has gained 





the frst premium. Another explicit instruction, 





which has been disregarded by many of the 
competitors, is that which stated that the 
receiving wards and stores for patients’ owp 
clothing must be “adjacent” to the porter’s 
lodge. Some latitude, however, was alloweq 
to architects, permission being given to deviate 
from the instructions “as regards details,” byt 
the same clause contains a request that the 
instructions be adhered to “as far as possible.” 

One other requirement remains to be noticed 
as it represents a departure from ordinary 
hospital design, and has furnished a difficuit 
problem for the competitors to solve. This jg 
that the bathrooms, lavatories, water-closets 
and sinkrooms “ must be placed at the corridor 
end” of each large ward; the qualifying 
words “if possible” are added, but the com. 
petitors, with few exceptions, have accepted 
the instruction as important and definite, and 
have attempted to carry it out, although 
generally, it must be confessed, with indifferent 
success. It would almost seem that the 
assessor, in making his award, has considered 
the satisfactory solution of this problem to bea 
vital point. 

The first premium of I50/. has been gained 
by Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trollope. Their 
design (No. 11) is shown on eleven stretchers 
and is on the whole worthy of the first place, 
although it cannot be said to be perfectly 
satisfactory. The administrative block ig jn 
the centre of the front, and is divided into two 
portions by the main corridor, which runs from 
it (right and left) to the ward-blocks. The 
medical officer’s apartments are planned on 
the assumption that he may be a married man; 
some of the competitors appear to think that 
medical officers have all taken vows of 
celibacy. The kitchen department is a one. 
story building behind the main corridor, and 
economy and convenience are studied vy 
placing the two Lancashire heating boilers, 
coal-stores, workshops, &c., ina basement under 
the kitchen department; the basement is 
approached by an inclined road at the 
back. The female double ward - block is 
placed about 65 ft. to the left (that is to 
say, to the south-west) of the administrative 
block, and another double block of similar 
plan but only two stories high is shown ata 
similar distance to the left of the first block ; 
this represents the future extension of the 
infirmary on the female side. The lying-in 
ward is still farther to the left, and is about 
50 yards from the female ward-block now to 
be erected ; according to the instructions the 
lying-in wards “must be provided in a build- 
ing attached to the females’ pavilion,’* and 
although we agree with Messrs. Giles, Gough, 
& Trollope ‘that such an arrangement is not 
the best, we are quite certain that a more cor: 
venient position could have been found than 
that shown in their design. 

The nurses’ home is at the extreme left of 
the frontage, and is brought well forward from 
the central corridor. A double ward-block for 
males is provided for present requirements on 
the right of the administrative block, anda 
similar block (but only two stories high) is 
shown further to the right for future erection. 
The porter’s lodge and receiving wards are 
placed in the right front corner of the site, 
and the mortuary in the right back corner. 

The planning of the porter’s lodge leaves 
much to be desired. It is wedged between the 
male and female receiving wards, in such 4 
manner that the kitchen forms a passage be 
tween the two wards. The kitchen is nota 
large one, but it contains five doors and two 
windows. Thereceiving wards contain three 
beds each, and are conveniently planned with 
separate waiting and examination halls, bath- 
rooms, water-closets, and clothes stores for the 
two sexes. 

The large wards in the pavilions measur¢ 
77 {t. by 24 ft. by 12 ft. high, and the water 
closets and sinkroom for each ward are cleverly 
arranged so as to be entered by a doorway 0 
the canted angle of the ward, and by another 
doorway ina short corridor approached from 
the ward corridor. This short corridor 's 
provided with a window. The two doorways 
already mentioned lead into a cross-light 
lobby, from which the conveniences are 
entered. The bathroom is entered both from 
the short corridor and from the ward corridor, 
and after the bathroom are the lavatory, linen 
closet, and storeroom. The nurse’s duty-room 
is placed between the main ward and the in? 
bed ward, and has a larder adroitly plano r 
in one corner. This arrangement of the wat 
conveniences is the best submitted ; the acces 
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to them is convenient, and they do not prevent 
a window being placed between the end of the 
ward and the first bed. An alternative plan is 
submitted showing a dayroom for patients 
adjoining each two-bed ward, and entered 
from the ward corridor. A balcony or verandah 
is shown on part of the south-west side of each 
ward ; this is an advantageous position, being 
more sheltered and more sunny than the ends 
of the wards. : 3 

The details of this design are carefully con- 
sidered, and although there is room for 
improvement in some respects, it is, on the 
whole, the best design submitted in the com- 
petition. The instructions specified that the 
buildings must be heated by steam and open 
fires or stoves. This condition has been ob- 
served. The drawings show a rather too simple 
scheme of ventilation by means of Tobin tubes, 
and extract flues (in the walls) leading from 
grates near the ceilings. As the reports are 
not exhibited with the drawings we do not 
know the estimated cost of carrying out the 
design. The limit stated in the instructions 
was 130l. per bed. The elevations are simple ; 
the three-storied administrative block is the 
only part of the buildings in which architectural 
embellishment has been attempted. 

Mr. H. Percy Adams, of London, has gained 
the second premium (Lool.). This design (No. 
12) comprises nine stretchers, and is an 
able contribution. The general arrange- 
ment of the buildings on the siteis in the main 
similar to that adopted by Messrs. Giles, Gough 
& Trollope, but with the following variations : 
the boiler-house is a separate building behind 
the kitchen department, and the mortuary is in 
the rear of the boiler-house ; the lying-in 
ward is attached to the free end of the rear 
half of the female double pavilion ; the nurses’ 
home is on the line of the main central corridor 
at the south-western extremity, and not (as in 
the accepted design) placed some distance in 
front of the corridor; the entrance-gates are 
opposite the centre of the administrative block, 
with the porter’s lodge on the right and the 
receiving wards on the left. 

The twenty-four-bed wards measure 78 ft. 6in. 
by 24{ft., and are planned with balconies at the 
free ends. As in the accepted design, the duty- 
room is placed between the large ward and 
the two-bed separation ward, but the larder is 
on the opposite side of the ward corridor. At 
the entrance end of each ward a corridor 
branches off at right angles to the ward 
corridor and extends beyond the walls of the 
ward so that cross lighting and ventilation can 
be obtained; this corridor leads to the sink- 
room and water-closets (two for the patients 
and one for the nurses), which are placed in a 
square tower planned normal to the wards. 
Hypa gar lengacone a a between 
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wards are shown adjoining the main corridor, 
between the administrative block and the male 
and female pavilions. An alternative site for 
the receiving wards is suggested close to the 
entrance gates in the centre of the front. The 
nurses’ home can only be described as a dreary 
building, without any of the charms of a home, 
either in plan or in elevation, but it contains 
the necessary accomodation, and the corridors 
are well lighted and ventilated. The con- 
veniences for the main ward-blocks are so 
planned that there is no window between the 


end wall of the ward and the first 
bed, and the kitchen larder prevents 
such a window being placed on_ the 


opposite side of the ward. As in the first 
premiated design, the conveniences can 
be entered either from the main ward or from 
the ward corridor. Mr. Harvey’s arrangement 
of the conveniences is better than most of the 
arrangements submitted, but is not equal to 
those shown by Messrs. Giles, Gough, & 
Trollope, and by Mr. Adams. The separation 
wards, storerooms, bathrooms, stairs, and lifts 
are well arranged, and the planning generally 
bears evidence of careful thought. Dayrooms 
are shown at the free ends of the wards. The 
lying-in ward is attached to the rear of the 
female pavilion, as in Mr. Adams’s design. 

_Design No. 1 has the lying-in ward imme- 
diately behind the administrative block, while 
the boiler-house is at the south-west end of the 
main central corridor, and is therefore badly 
placed for satisfactory working. The ward 
conveniences are not well planned, and the 
storerooms are too small. Some necessary 
rooms are omitted from the administrative 
block. 

The most conspicuous feature of Design 
No. 2 is a tower 24 ft. square, and about 140 ft. 
high to the top of the finial. Further extrava- 
gance is shown in the duplication of the stair- 
cases and lifts in the pavilions, and the planning 
is faulty in other respects. 

Design No. 3 has many good features, but is 
lacking in compactness, and would prove 
somewhat costly in execution. The adminis- 
trative block is planned on clear lines, and the 
boiler-house is placed behind the kitchen de- 
partment. The ward conveniences and sub- 
sidiary rooms are fairly well arranged. Ver- 
andahs are shown on the sunny side of the 
wards, and dayrooms at the free ends. 

Design No. 4, shown on nine stretchers, is 
well drawn, and the elevations are among the 
most satisfactory submitted, but the planning 
shows a lack of knowledge of hospital require- 
ments. This is also true of design No. 5. The 
ward corridors are deficient in light and air, 
and small lying-in wards are placed on each 
floor of the female pavilion—an arrangement 
which would not be convenient for the 
maternity nurses ; this competitor has placed 
the conveniences at the free ends of the wards. 
No fewer than twelve stretchers are submitted 
by the author of design No. 6, and in this case 
also the conveniences are placed at the free 
ends of the wards. The conveniences are 
similarly placed in design No. 7, and the 
lying-in wards follow the unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement of those in No. 5. In No. 8 the 
conveniences are placed at the corridor end of 
each ward, but are only accessible from the 
wards, and do not admit of a window between 
the end wall and first bed ; the duplication of 
the staircases and bed-lifts in the double blocks 
is unnecessary. 

Design No. 9 is decidedly above the average, 
and is illustrated by a well-drawn set of four- 
teen stretchers. The elevations are not without 
merit, but the tower is an unnecessary and 
costly feature. Two receiving wards are pro- 
vided, as in the third premiated design, and 
the lying-in ward is attached to the main 
central corridor, as in the first premiated 
design, but in a more convenient position. The 
ward conveniences are placed at the corridor 
ends of the wards, but are not well arranged, 
and the ward store-rooms are too small. In 
the administrative block the dispensary is at 
a considerable distance from the medical 
officer’s room; but, taken as a whole, the 
design is certainly a good one, although some- 
what costly. 

In design No. 10 the ward conveniences are 
placed near the main central corridor, about 
50 ft. from the doors of the wards. The author 
of No. 13 has succeeded in illustrating his 
design on five stretchers only; it is a good 
production, but unsatisfactory in several 
respects, such as the length of the unlighted 
portions of the ward corridors. The authors 
of No. 14 have submitted two designs marked 
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A and B; in the latter the ward conveniences 
are at the free ends, but in the former they 
are arranged at the corridor ends as requested 
in the instructions. This is one of the few 
designs where this problem has been s lved 
in a fairly satisfactory manner, but the design 
is so seriously defective in other respects as to 
be hopelessiy out of the running. Design 
No. 15 shows careful thought, and is above the 
average. 

The reports submitted by the competitors are 
not attached to the drawings, and it is, there- 
fore, impossible for us to state the estimated 
cost of the designs, but the three premiated 
designs appear to be among the least ex- 
pensive, 

ne oe oon 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday evening at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., the 
President, Mr. W. Emerson, occupying the 
chair. 

Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Secretary, said he 
regretted to announce the decease of Mr. 
Newton Edward Jennings, M.Inst.C.E., of 
Melbourne, Victoria, who was elected a Fellow 
of the Institute in 1867. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 

The President said that, as they were aware, 
on the decease of her Majesty Queen Victoria 
the gift of the gold medal naturally lapsed, as 
the medal was a personal gift of her Majesty. 
As had been previously announced, the medal 
could not be awarded this year, because the 
time for its presentation came immediately 
after her Majesty’s decease. After that sad 
event, some time naturally elapsed before they 
could approach his Majesty the King to ask 
him to extend his patronage to the Institute, 
and to present annually the gold medal ; but at 
the right time they wrote to the proper 
quarter, and had just received an answer from 
Sir Dighton Probyn, who wrote that he was 
commanded to reply that his Majesty would 
be happy to continue his patronage to the 
Institute, and also to offer the gold medal, as 
was done by her Majesty. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


The Chairman also said he desired to saya 
few words about the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, the annual meeting of which was held 
recently. The funds of the Society were in 
anything but a satisfactory condition, but for 
all that he had heard it stated that the Society 
was in so prosperous a condition that it could 
not get sufficient applicants for the funds at its 
disposal. He did not know how such a report 
could have got about, for it was absolutely un- 
true, and at the last meeting there were so many 
applicants (to many of whom it would have 
been advisable to give sums of not less than 
201. or 25/.) that they were not able to give 
more than 5/. in some cases in consequence of 
the smallness of their funds. Moreover, last 
year the Society wound up with a debt of 
between 4o/. and 50/. The Society made an 
appeal last year to 5,000 architects to add 
to the funds, but only ninety responded. He 
did not think that redounded to the honour 
of the profession, and if each of the gentlemen 
written to had given half-a-crown or five shil- 
lings, the Society would have been helped very 
much. Mr. Macvicar Anderson had been so 
impressed by the necessity for increasing the 
funds of the Society that he very generously 
offered to give 5o0l. to cancel the debt, and had 
promised to increase that sum to Iool., provided 
gsol. could be raised amongst members of the 
profession. A sum of 10ol. had since been 
raised by three gentlemen, and in addition 
Mr. Waterhouse had promised Iool, He, the 
Chairman, very much hoped that the members 
of the Institute would do what they could to 
raise the money before the end of the year. 


The Art of Pictorial Mosaic. 

Mr. J. H. Brewerton, of Bournemouth, having 
been elected a Fellow, 

Mr. C. Harrison Townsend read a paper on 
“The Art of Pictorial Mosaic,” of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

In introducing his subject, Mr. Townsend 
remarked on the paucity of published matter 
dealing with the history and practice of 
mosaic-work as a whele. M. Gerspach’s “ La 
Mosaique,” and Professor Middleton’s short 
article in the “Encyclopzdia Britannica,” 
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general history or a comparative criticism of 
the art. Forthe purposes of the present paper 
he proposed to consider the subject from the 
period when Christianity claimed the aid of 
mosaic-work. The earliest examples handed 
down to us are of the fourth century. Ciampini’s 
theory that the Church of St. Costanzain Rome 
had been originally a temple of Bacchus was 
based on the nature of the ornament; but M. 
Miintz holds that the mosaics are of Christian 
origin, though under strong Pagan influence. 
A fragment of mosaic found in the cemetery 
of St. Callisto, Rome, and now in the Vatican, 
is apparently of the fourth century, and is inte- 
resting as being probably the earliest repre- 
sentation of the traditional features of Christ. 
The home of the martyrs Pudentiana and 
Prassede, consecrated by the Pope in the 
second century, wa; largely altered in the 
fourth to adapt it to the purposes of a church, 
when the very beautiful mosaic work, still 
existing though much restored, was executed on 
the vault of the apse. This work, which shows 
the high level to which mosaic art had 
attained in the fourth century, may be regarded 
as a compendium of the early or Roman 
manner, untinctured by the influence, later to 
be predominant, of the Greek canons and 
ideals. Constantine, after his removal of the 
seat of empire to Constantinople in 330 A.D., 
especially favoured the mosaic artist, and 
during his reign and that of his immediate 
successors a great number of churches in the 
eastern part of the Empire were beautified by 
this art. St. George’s, Thessalonica, was 
cited. The mosaics in the Baptistry at 
Naples are of the fourth century, which closed 
under the growing influence and domination 
of the Eastern or Byzantine. 

In the fifth century (c. 422 A.p.) the Empress 
Galla Placidia, widow of Constantine II., made 
Ravenna her seat, and it is to her that the 
city owes three of its treasures—the Baptistery 
of the Orthodox, the Chapel of the Arch- 
bishop, and the Mausoleum of the Empress 
herself. Describing and illustrating the mosaic 
work in these buildings, the author drew atten- 
tion to the pagan symbols introduced in the 
Christian subjects represented, and remarked 
on the distinctively Roman treatment of the 
forms depicted. The very beautiful work in 
the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia seems, with 
its absence of gloom yet its dignity of inven- 
tion, its Roman forms yet its Christian thought, 
to form the typical example of the fusion of 
the new and the old creeds. Other examples 
of fifth-century work still existing were referred 
to—viz., those at St. Ambrogio, Milan, and St. 
Sabina, Rome, and the series of mosaics on the 
Triumphal Arch of St. Maria’Maggiore. These 
latter are particularly important among the 
early works of Byzantine art, and show the 
last effort for many centuries towards dramatic 
representation, before pictorial art became 
crystallised into conventional and traditional 
forms. The fairly precise reminiscences of the 
fifth century contained in the mosaic work of 
the Basilica of St. Paolo fuori le Mura, which 
retains the scheme of the original mosaics of 
Pope Leo I. (440-461), show how the earlier— 
the Roman—symbolism was passing away. 

The sixth century is rich in material for 
study, in both the Eastern and Western portions 
of the Empire. The gorgeous mosaics at St. 
Sophia, Constantinople, completed under 
Justinian in 550, lay concealed for many cen- 
turies under coats of whitewash. But in 1847 
and 1848 an opportunity of studying the 
Byzantine mosaics occurred, and Salzenburg 
made his well-known series of drawings of 
the old work. Judging from these, there 
seems to have been a consistent scheme of 
decoration, a general tone of harmonious quiet 
colour, with silver largely used for the high 
lights, and soft green or blue folds in the 
drapery, and throughout a feeling of the 
antique or Roman style as it began to be in- 
fluenced by the sterner, more rigid canons of 
the East. Touching the present condition of 
the mosaics of St. Sophia, the author stated 
that five years ago he examined, with the 
aid of strong glasses, the ceiling of the 
gallery, and catne to the conclusion that the 
present whitewash serves as substitute for 
now absolutely vanished mosaics! The author 
then passed to sixth-century mosaics at 
Ravenna, describing those\at the Baptistery of 
the Arians, or St. Maria in Cosmedin; St. 
Apollinare Nuovo, built in 500 a.b. for the use 
of the unorthodox, and converted into a Roman 
Catholic church in 570, traces of both influences 
being present in its treament ; St. Vitale, built 
A.D. 526, and utilised as a model for St. Sophia, 


Constantinople ; and St. Apollinare in Classe, 
still, for all its sadness of decay, a magnificent 
contribution to the history of the art. Regard- 
ing the art at Rome at this period, the 
dominance of the Northern races, after the 
accession of Theodoric in 493, had led to the 
selection of subjects appealing to and models 
selected from the strenuous and vigorous 
Northerner rather than the dreamy and ascetic 
Eastern. The work is characterised by fresh- 
ness of treatment, but with a kind of grim 
hardness in the type of countenance selected— 
the Roman ideal at base, but with an all but 
barbaric respect for physical strength. 

Seventh and eighth century examples— 
St. Agnese fuori le Mura and St. Theodore, 
Rome-—were briefly described. 

The achievements at Rome and Constanti- 
nople during the ninth century must be con- 
templated in the light of the great dispute of 
the preceding century as to the representation 
in religious subjects of the human or divine-in- 
human form, and the effect that the various 
Church rulings had exercised on Christian 
pictorial art. The result was to check the art 
along the particular lines affected, but to lead 
to a reaction during the following century, 
and the ultimate production of many great and 
important works. Works of the date referred 
to included the mosaic in the sanctuary of 
St. Ambrogio ; the very beautiful and gorgeous 
mosaics of the Church of St. Prassede, Rome ; 
and those at St. Marco and St. Cecilia, Rome. 

From the second quarter of the ninth cen- 
tury till near the middle of the twelfth the art 
underwent in Rome a period of absolute 
stagnation. During this period, however, not- 
able work was done at St. Mark’s, Venice— 
work in which a Greek or Byzantine influence 
is manifest. At Torcello, in the twelfth century, 
a magnificent mosaic was placed on the apse 
ceiling. 

The existence of a purely Sicilian school in 
Sicily is doubtful ; it would rather seem that 
the Normans, under Roger I1., called to their 
service Greek artists. There is much similarity 
of sentiment between the St. Mark’s and the 
Sicilian work. Reference was made by the 
author to work of the twelfth century carried 
out in the following buildings : La Martonara, 
Palermo; the Cappella Palatina; the Cathedral 
at Cefalu, in which the characteristics of 
Sicilian work, and its affinity with that done at 
the same time in Venice, are evident; the 
Monastery of Daphne, near Athens; the 
Caurch of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, and 
the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem. 

In the Western world the twelfth century 
produced at Rome the apse of St. Maria in 
Trastevere, the character of the work still 
Roman rather than Greek or Byzantine ; St. 
Francesca Romana, often ascribed to the ninth, 
but, as De Rossi maintains, really of the twelfth 
century—a very unusual and beautiful design ; 
St. Clemente, Rome, dated by M. Gerspach as 
of the thirteenth century, but which the author 
placed as early in the twelfth, the work ex- 
hibiting a treatment rather apart from the 
usual motifs of Roman work. 

In the thirteenth century the great scheme at 
St. John Lateran was executed for the Pope 
Nicholas IV. by the master-artist Jacopo di 
Torrita or Torriti, the design being signed by 
Jacopo and his worthy assistant, Cameroni. 

The author next discussed the mosaic decora- 
tion carried out in the same century in the 
Baptistery at Florence and in the Cathedral at 
Pisa, and the further prosecution in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries of the mosaic 
scheme for St. Mark’s, Venice. 

At Torcello the school of mosaic work 
showed a pronounced difference of aim and 
style from that of the same period in Venice. 
In this more Byzantine manner was executed 
the strange composition on the west wall of 
the cathedral—a work more probably of the 
fourteenth century than of the twelfth, to 
which M. Gerspach assigns it. The Greek 
mosaists had now become widely spread 
over the north of Italy, and had done notable 
work at Florence, Pisa, Siena, and Orvieto. 

Rome saw two important works achieved in 
the fourteenth century, of which perhaps the 
principal was the completion of the fine work 
in the apse of S. Maria Maggiore, commenced 
by Jacopo de Torriti, and of the panels below 
it executed by Gaddo Gaddi. 

In the fifteenth century Baldovinetti executed 
one of the overdoor spaces at the Baptistery, 
Venice, and his pupil and Michelangelo’s 
master, Domenico Ghirlandajo, commenced in 
the cathedral the decoration of the Chapel of 








S. Zenobio, The really important works of this 
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century occur in the Chapel of the Mascoli in 


St. Mark’s, Venice. These represent the 
principal legends of the Virgin, and in com. 
position, colour, and execution are alike 
admirable. It is with these panels that one 
approaches the end of the art of mosaic work - 
from this point one sees the mosaist, designer 
and executant in one, make room, to the 
ultimate destruction of his art, for the painter, 
who called to his aid the “dull mechanic” 
hand of a workman to represent servilely ojl- 
painted pictures by means of cubes of glass, 

The state of design rapidly became worse and 
worse. The seventeenth and eighteenth cen. 
turies saw work accepted and praised, though 
it transgressed, in its realism, its exaggerated 
movement, its rendering of accidentals, all the 
rules and canons that should regulate mosaic 
work, But it was reserved for the nineteenth 
century to strike the worse note of imitation, 
and not only to execute indifferent mosaics, 
but to falsify the history of the Church as 
recorded by and on its walls, by treating their 
mosaic designs as pseud9-thirteenth-century 
work, 

The author concluded with some obser. 
vations on recent mosaic art in England. It 
cannot be said that some of the works are suc. 
cesses, save as to execution. The artist seems 
unwilling to suppress, as the loyal mosaist 
should, many of the attributes of which, 
under other circumstances, he might justly be 
proud. The author expressed his conviction, 
however, that it would have been impossible 
to find in either France or Italy an artist who 
would have carried out work recently executed 
in England without falling still more egre- 
giously into the errors which the great ex. 
amples of the past showed to be present therein. 

Mr. Walter Crane, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Townsend “for his admirable 
and interesting historical account—from the 
earliest period down to the present time,” said 
the comprehensive way in which the lecturer 
had compressed so much within the limits of 
his paper was no small part of the difficulty in 
such a paper. Mr. Townsend called the subject 
the art of pictorial mosaic; he (the speaker) 
supposed that the question of “ pictorial” or 
“decorative” was a mere matter of the inter- 
pretation of words. One might say that the 
mosaics which were most decorative (judging 
from the lantern views they had seen) were 
the least pictorial—he did not say in all cases, 
but in most cases. He was conscious of a 
certain loss in the views of the musaics they 
had seen—a loss as to colour, he meant. It 
struck him that;a photograph very imperfectly 
represented the real beauty of a mosaic, and 
one only got a kind of skeleton in some 
of the representations they had seen. The 
mosaic which appeared to be the most 
decorative of those they had seen, in the sense 
of pattern, was the procession of virgins (from 
S. Apollinare Nuovo), which consisted of 2 
series of repetitions. There was a Saj- 
ing attributed to William Morris that a 
mosaic was like beer: a little of it was no 
good. In view of the many experiments that 
had been made in the application of mosaic to 
buildings, he felt that was true. It was no 
good putting little snippets here and there, and 
calling that mosaic decoration. Though it 
indicated great sacrifice on the part of the 
architect to leave the surfaces of his build- 
ing plain so as to give scope to the deco- 
ration, still mosaic did seem to be one of 
those arts in which, if it were to be done 
justice to, the field must be left clear. Mr. 
Townsend showed a slide representing 4 
work of the early fourteenth century—an 
example of mosaic treatment which the lecturer 
considered reached the limits of pictorial 
decoration, and he then spoke of the restraint 
of the designer. The mosaic designer of that 
period worked on precisely the same lines as 
the painter ; the designer introduced perspec 
tive and a considerable amount of architectural 
background, just as the painter would have 
done ; there was no necessity for any differ- 
ence between the two. In the present day, 
however, a mosaic artist had to separate him- 
self, as arule, from all that the contemporary 
painter was doing, and to put himself a 
totally different world—not necessarily te 
antique world—but, at any rate, he ha 3 
satisfy architectural necessity, and was ee 
under what was called “ restraint,” and had {0 
sacrifice a great deal that was popular jo 
current in the pictorial art of theday. He (the 
speaker) very heartily echoed the wish of Mr. 
Townsend that we might have more decora- 
tion in our cities and towns, especially in this 
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rey world of London, which (in some parts 
at least) might be very much gilded inside, but 
had little gold outside. He hoped that mosaic 
one day would take the place of the poster on 
our exterior walls. ; ; 

Mr. R. Anning Bell, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, expressed his amazement at the ana- 
lytical power shown by Mr. Townsend in 
separating the centuries. He had seen most 
of the mosaics referred to, but his mind 
was quite confused as to their dates ; 
he had always looked at them from 
the craftsman’s point of view, not from 
the historical standpoint. Viewed histori- 
cally, it appeared that the Art of Mosaic, as 
shown by the earlier Roman examples, was 
taken originally from painting, and the earlier 
work showed less appreciation of mosaic in 
its proper treatment than that of the middle 
period did. There were several points 
in the middle period which appeared 
to him to show a more elastic aim. After 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries the mosaicists 
seemed to be carried away again by the idea 
of painting. In the middle period there 
was not any painting. In the third century 
the Roman work showed that the mosaicists 
were men brought up as painters, and they 
carried the same idea of art into mosaic as they 
had in their painting. That was carried on 
by their pupils for some little time, but 
gradually mosaic dominated, and in the 
period when there was no painting to call 
painting—in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries—mosaic was found at its very 
best. When painting became prominent again, 
as it did in the fifteenth century, mosaic began 
to deteriorate. As to the technique, there 
was a great deal left to be done which the 
old masters did not quite touch in their 
day. He had seen, he believed, all the 
Italian and Sicilian work, and some little of 
that done in Egypt—not pictorial, but good 
work, and charmingly designed. They did 
not appear ever to have considered much 
the value to be got from the difference in the 
size of the tesserze and the difference in size 
of the interstices. Noend of value could be 
got by varying the interstices, placing them 
further apart and making the tesserz large 
orsmall. One could get the emphasis on a 
piece of work like a face by putting the 
tesserze quite close and making the particular 
feature a solid mass with the surround- 
ings rather looser. In that way attention was 
drawn to the part which was a solid mass, and 
quality could be got by making the other bits— 
trees or drapery, &c.—vary with the looseness 
ofthe tesserze. Such features of the work could 
also be made to vary by the size of the tesserz : 
thus they had two methods of getting variety to 
play with, but the tesserze must not be made big. 
He had tried big tesserze, and they looked like 
tiles, and the effect was most unpleasant. For 
exterior work they could afford to have the 
tesserz larger than for interior work. In interior 
work mystery was the essential beauty of mosaic, 
whereas for exterior work they could not get 
mystery, and they should not strive for it. In 
doing the work inside a low light was wanted, at 
least a vague and nota direct light—a side light 
which softened it ; and as many lights as possible 
—not one. The best churches designed for 
mosaic that he knew were St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and the Capella Palatina at Palermo. These 
each had the lights low in the dome, but in an 
ordinary church with nave and transepts it 
Was not quite so effective in getting the colour. 
This applied, perhaps, mostly to gold, and in 
old mosaic work (and the old work was 
mostly gold mosaic), in order to show its 
beauty to the greatest extent, a curved surface 
Was needed, such as over domes; buton the flat 
it was not quite sosuccessful, and one always felt 
that the whites, the greens, and blues tell as of 
greater value than the gold itself. He thought, 
rnp the workman’s point of view, just as in 

€ case of the old work, one must look at it 
and see ifone liked it: the old mosaicists ex- 
petimented, as we do. He had seen them try 
a and gold and yellow and gold ; the red some- 

Imes came off, but yellow never did. Yellow 
and gold were like white and silver—each 
knocks out the other. As to placing the tesserze, 
ceteaent they could not make their work 
poy actory without placing them from the front 
bits ¢ the wall ; they could not do the thing on 
a of paper face downward, as had often been 
dian Another point was that the 

carry rather differently: the colours 

mselves seem to tell differently, from the 
ere point of view, from what one would 

Pect from a close view, and they tell differently 
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also according to the different make of the glass 
itself. The artist buys a lot of glass stuff to 
use for his mosaic, and he finds that some of 
it will carry the colour further than other bits, 
so that he must look to that himself. The man 
who executes the work will try to match the 
artist’s cartoon as far as a piece of transparent 
glass can match a piece of water-colour—which 
is very slightly; but when one gets fifty, 
seventy, or one hundred pieces, some will 
carry further than others. Some glasses 
hold the light more ; some are more opaque ; 
some, being transparent, hold a shadow from 
the piece above ; and, apart from the texture 
of the glass, the colours themselves carry very 
differently. In outside work gold was seldom 
a success ; even in the old things that he had 
seen the gold did not do with the outside at all 
—the remaining half dome at St. Mark’s 
excepted ; but the effect of a half dome was 
practically that of an interior, and the light 
was reflected from below : it wanted mystery 
and a vague soft glow to make it look at all 
well. In the case of gold mosaic the best 
result in the work was got by using cool 
colours, and that seemed quite natural. If 
there was a large mass of gold it dominated 
everything as a warm colour, and what was 
wanted with it was a cool colour. He found 
that, doing work without gold, he wanted 
warmer neutrals. 

Mr. T. R. Spence said Mr. Townsend had not 
mentioned one of the most magnificent 
examples of mosaic work from a decorative 
point of view, and that was the dome in the 
shrine of Omar, Jerusalem, which stood in the 
Temple area. It seemed to him to be a very 
fine thing as a piece of decorative mosaic, and 
it was treated entirely with ornament. It was 
a very difficult matter to treat a dome with 
figures ; they should be worked really into the 
ornament. He did not think that any dome 
could be treated successfully in storied figure 
subjects ; the decorative intention should be 
dominant. He quite agreed with Mr. Anning 
Bell that gold should always be used in the 
interior, because much greater tone was got 
from the variety of light and shade. 

Mr. J. D. Crace said he would like to join in 
expressing thanks to Mr. Townsend for his 
excellent paper, which was so especially 
interesting from the historical point of view. 
There were one or two technical points which 
had struck him, and one was the importance, 
as the old mosaicists recognised, of carrying 
gold (in the case of a gold background) into the 
subject, and not confining it entirely to the 
ground—allowing it to go, for instance, into 
the drapery of figures ; it was only in that way 
that the figures would ever be saved from 
being detached from the ground itself. Every- 
one must have been struck, in looking at the 
lantern views they had seen, by the entire 
absence of mouldings, and one could not be too 
much impressed with the fact that moulding 
and mosaic did not go together, and that the 
mosaic treatment must be kept distinct from 
what one might call architectural expression in 
the more delicate sense, and from that point of 
view he thought it was fair to deprecate the use 
of mosaic in little patches, and as it had been 
used in this country only too frequently during 
the last thirty years—especially in little patches 
on the level of the eye. That was what mosaic 
was absolutely unfitted for, for if it was 
opposite the eye one saw the glare of the gold 
and nothing else, and if against the light, one 
saw practically no subject at all. The earlier 
examples of mosaic work were very few. Mr. 
Townsend did not allude to the examples from 
Pompeii, where there were one or two in- 
stances of the early lithostrota, as they were 
called. Pliny spoke of mosaic having first 
come into use in the form of pavement in the 
time of Sylla, and went on to say that “since 
that time mosaics have leapt from the floor to 
the vaulted roofs of our houses.” That showed 
that mosaic must have been in very early use 
as a form of decoration, and its use appeared 
to have been almost continuous, although its 
mechanical treatment varied very little, con- 
sidering the variations in the details of the art. 

Colonel Prendergast said the paper had been 
one of the most interesting they had heard in 
that room ; it was a most careful exposition of 
a subject about which none of them knew very 
much. But he would very much like to hear 
something on another aspect of that important 
subject, z.¢., its technique. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said Mr. Townsend’s extremely 
interesting paper was entitled “The Art of 





Pictorial Mosaic,” but the lecturer had given 
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them a history of pictorial mosaic. He (the 

chairman) would also like to hear something 

more of the technique of the art. It would be 

most interesting to devote another evening to 

a paper on that side of the subject, and he 

— propose that next session this should be 
one. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Townsend, in reply, said he had to treat 
the subject from either the historical or the 
technical point of view, for there was material 
enough for two papers. He hoped that the 
proposal that had been made to devote an 
evening to the practical side of the question 
would be acted upon. 

The Chairman said that the paper by Mr. 
Francis Bond, which was to have been read at 
the next meeting on April 1, would be post- 
poned until April 22, and the Art Committee’s 
paper, arranged for April 22, would be read on 
a later date in the session The meeting on 
April I would be devoted to a discussion on 
“An Amended Form of Conditions of Building 
Contracts.” 


The meeting then terminated. 


_ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
ROWTON HOUSES. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday last week in 
the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., the President, Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith, in the chair, 

The minutes of the last ordinary general 
meeting and a special general meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Messrs. R. H. 
Murray and C. R. Pinsent were elected 
members of the Association. 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon. secretary, proposed 
the following votes of thanks: to Mr. J. F. 
Bentley for permitting the visit to the new 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster on Feb. 16 ; 
to Mr. F. B. Wade for permission to visit the 
School of Art Needlework on the 2nd inst., 
and to Messrs. Broadwood & Sons, re the visit 
to their pianoforte exhibition on the oth inst. 

The votes of thanks having been agreed to, 
Mr. H. B. Measures read the following paper 
on “ Rowton Houses” :— 


Rowton Houses (the subject of my paper 
this evening) are the outcome of a desire upon 
the part of Lord Rowton to provide decent 
accommodation for a large body of men who 
at the time were practically unprovided for. 
Lord Rowton had for many years been 
deeply interested in the many-sided problem 
of the housing of the working classes, and 
during his researches in the poorest districts 
he was greatly impressed by the need of some 
decent provision for the numbers of men who 
had no homes of their own, and generally used 
the common lodging-house. 

From the commencement he appears to 
have set before him as an ideal that anything 
that was done must be on a business basia of 
“self-support.” There was to be no question 
of a “ charity scheme,” but that those who used 
the buildings should do so with the knowledge 
that the charges made entitled them to what 
they enjoyed. The idea was generally scouted 
as impossible of realisation, and, in addition, 
that the class of men would neither appreciate 
nor use ina proper manner any such endea- 
vours upon their behalf. Lord Rowton was 
fortunate in infecting Sir Richard Farrant 
with his enthusiasm, with the result that he 
added the weight of his experience, and it was 
finally decided to build Rowton House, Vauxhall, 
containing 475 beds, which was opened to the 
lodgers in 1893. The opening proved that 
Lord Rowton’s estimate of the possibilities of 
such a scheme was correct; it was also a 
financial success, and has continued to be so. 
A company was formed with Lord Rowton as 
chairman for the purpose of extending the 
building operations. The Vauxhall House was 
taken over, and the building at King’s Cross, 
with its 677 beds, was opened in 1895. This 
was followed by the house at Newington, with 
805 beds, in 1897; another at Hammersmith, 
having 800 beds, in 1899, and the building in 
course of erection at Whitechapel, which should 
be ready for occupation this year. 

Time will not permit of a detailed descrip 
tion of each Rowton House, I therefore propoze 
to describe the house at Newington Butts, 
containing as it does practically all the essential 








features of a building of this description and, 
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moreover, because the site is one which both 
in frontage, depth, and general disposition, is 
as near as possible an ideal site for the purpose 
of providing accommodation for 800 men. 

It is situated in a very crowded neighbour- 
hood, frequented by the class of men who have 
in the past had to crowd into small houses as 
the lodger, or go to a common lodging house, 
with all its degrading surroundings. For the 
workman the position is one affording excep- 
tional facilities for access to the heart of 
London, consequent upon the proximity of 
railways, including the South London and the 
tram and ’bus routes in all directions. 

The site has a frontage of 214 ft. overlooking 
a well-laid-out public recreation ground, the 
site of the disused churchyard of St. Mary 
Newington, and is approached by a wide foot- 
way from Newington Butts. The depth of the 
site from front to back is anaverage of 138 ft. 

The building is set back from the forecourt 
railing a distance of 10 ft, and as the ground 
floor is 4 ft. above paving, ample light -is 
obtained for that portion of basement which is 
on the front of the building ; at the back the 
main building is set back a distance of 25 ft. 
from the boundary. This gives a considerable 
space for light and air, whatever the adjoining 
owners may hereafter do on their land and, in 
addition, the dimension just enables the build- 
ing to be erected to the height shown on 
section, without coming within the Building 
Act angle of 634 deg. 

The central courtyard above ground floor has 
a width of 58{ft. 6 in. ; this is wider than I have 
been able to obtain at either Calthorpe-street 
or Whitechapel, the latter being 49 ft. 6 in. 
wide, which I consider gives ample width, but 
is not so convenient for planning the ground- 
floor rooms as a width of, say, 60 ft. You will 
note that in all the plans, the plan of cubicle 
floor is based upon an elongated letter U; 
this I consider to be the most satisfactory form 
for planning, and preferable to an enclosed 
quadrangle ; with the latter it may be possible 
to produce a large central staircase, but I do 
not advocate such in preference to those 
shown. The shape adopted gives an 
abundance of light, sunlight, and fresh air into 
the courtyards, and lends itself to the disposi- 
tion of staircases at the extremity of each arm. 
I need hardly point out to you that with the 
staircases planned as on all the drawings 
before you, it is impossible for a man to be 
trapped in the event of fire, a thing that is 
likely to happen with acentral staircase unless 
panic stairs are provided—these are expensive 
and would probably be overlooked in case of 
need. 

The elevations are built in pressed Leicester 
bricks and mingled gaults, and the dressings 
in pinky buff terra-cotta. The whole of the 
interior walling is built with gault bricks, 
excepting where glazed brickwork is used. 
The brickwork throughout the building is in 
Portland cement. 

The floors are breeze with steel joists, the 
breeze covering the underside of joists 23 in., 
the top screeded over joists for flooring. 

The front roof is constructed of breeze slabs 
4 in. thick, with angle iron therein, and the 
slating nailed direct on to the slabs, all other 
roofs are flat, of breeze and steel construction, 
covered with asphalt. 

For administrative purposes the house is 
divided into five sections as follows :— 

1. Lodgers’ day-rooms ; 

2. Lodgers’ cubicles ; 

3. Catering section, which includes sleeping 
accommodation for females employed in shop, 
kitchen, and scullery ; 

4. Bed-makers ; 

5. Superintendent’s apartments, with separate 
accommodation for the office clerk. 

If you will allow me for the purposes of this 
paper, I will assume that you are accompanying 
me upon a tour of inspection, following very 
much the course that a lodger wouldtake. On 
entering the building, an office is provided in 
the vestibule ; here the lodger makes applica- 
tion for a bed ticket, for which he is ,charged 
sixpence ; this frees him to the use of all the 
day-rooms of the house and separate sleeping 
accommodation for one night. If he desires to 
do so, an opportunity is allowed him of re- 
newing his bed ticket up to 9 o’clock at night, 
before which hour no new lodgers are booked, 
or he may take a bed by payment of 
38. 6d. for a week. A lodger can renew his 
cubicle from day to day, or by the week, so 
that he has the exclusive use of it. The 

office front and fittings in same are in polished 
teak, and a safe is provided for the custody of 
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any valuables or money given in charge of the 
clerk. Opposite the office window turnstiles 
are fixed ; they serve as a “moral barrier,” it 
being impossible to use them for checking 
purposes, as the lodgers are in and out of the 
building at all times. The space beyond the 
vestibule is a provision not only to give room 
where there is much traffic, but, in addition, 
to give sitting accommodation in what is a 
favourite place with the lodgers to watch the 
arrivals. These spaces and the corridors lead- 
ing from them, past all the day rooms to the 
two cubicle and basement staircases have 
glazed brick walls from floor to ceiling, with 
a dado in chocolate and cream coloured bricks 
and ivory above. The floor is cement and 
granite chippings. Water for drinking is laid 
on to point shown on plans. 

The dining-room has a floor space of 
5,300 ft., and seating accommodation is pro- 
vided for 440 men at tables ; a number of extra 
seats and wooden easy chairs are placed in the 


room. The walls have a glazed brick dado in 


chocolate and cream, 4 ft. gin. high, with 
plastering above distempered to tint. The 
floor is of oak blocks laid herringbone. The 
tables and seats are teak, carried on cast-iron 
standards, the length being 7 ft., giving a pro- 
vision for eight at each table. Four large 
cooking ranges, with ovens, hot plates, and 
grills are provided. These you will note are 
placed out of the line of traffic, and are built 
into glazed brick chimney breasts from floor to 
ceiling; this is necessary, as plaster work 
becomes discoloured in a very short period. 

The portion of dining-room between the 
front and back wings is, in addition to windows, 
top-lighted and ventilated by four lantern 
lights, the whole of sidelights in which open 
for ventilation ; in addition, all the windows 
are hinge-hung to fall in above transoms, and 
casement-hung below, the latter being secured 
by a latch and usually only opened for cleaning 
purposes ; ventilation flues are also provided 
in walls. 

A lodger may purchase cooked or uncooked 
food at the shop, or he is at liberty to bring his 
own purchases from outside and have the free 
use of the ranges, cooking utensils, and lodgers’ 
scullery for the preparation of such food. You 
will note by reference to the photographs in 
the room that the walls are hung with framed 
engravings of many popular pictures, a feature 
in the furnishing which appears to be much 
appreciated. Between the two large sections 
of the dining-room ‘a lodgers’ scullery is pro- 
vided, with walls built in glazed brickwork 
from floor to ceiling, fitted up with glazed 
fireclay sinks and teak draining boards. Sani- 
tary pails are under each sink for the reception 
of potato peelings, tea leaves, &c.; hot and 
cold water is carried to each sink, and, in addi- 
tion, a supply of boiling water is provided for 
tea-making, &c. This scullery is an essential, 
as otherwise the dining-rooms would be used 
for this purpose. 

. The crockery and service room between the 
dining and smoking rooms is built in glazed 
brickwork ftom floor to ceiling and fitted up 


with shelving. This is provided for those who: 


cook their own food, and is furnished with 
pots, frying-pans, teapots, plates, cups and 
saucers, which are at the lodger’s service, and 
which he leaves where used by him, to be 
collected by porters, who send them down the 
lift shown to basement scullery. 

The shop has a teak front with sliding 
sashes, and is fitted up with counters in teak, 
hot plates, urns, and drawers and shelving for 
the varied assortment of articles sold. A 
tobacco licence is held. The prices charged 
are practically what would be paid outside at 
the cheapest class of coffee-house. The lift 
shown delivers into a service lobby outside 
kitchen and also into the scullery on basement, 
and the staircase gives access to same, 

The smoking-room is approached from 
corridor and from dining-room. The floor 
space is 1,600 ft., and is fitted up and finished 
in amanner corresponding with dining-room ; 
the seating at tables is for 112, with an addi- 
tional seating accommodation in wooden easy 
chairs. The chimneypieces are in glazed 
faience, and large open fires are maintained. 
Although this room is called the smoking-room, 
smoking is allowed in any portion of the build- 
ing used by lodgers during the day. This room 
is at times of pressure—say on Sundays—used 
as an overflow dining-room with service from 
shop where bay is shown. 

At the back of building is the reading-room. 
This is an L-shaped room with an area of 





2,550 ft.; the walls have glazed brick dado 





—— 
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with plastering above as in dining-room, the 
chimneypieces in glazed faience. Seats at 
tables: provide for about 170 men, anda large 
number of easy chairs are provided around the 
fireplaces. It is very seldom that one can 
visit the house without finding each fireplace 
with its semicircle of men, reading, talking, or 
having a nap. You will notice that in ay 
these rooms the doors are set into a recesgeq 
lobby ; this allows them to open outwards 
without projecting into the corridor, and, jn 
addition, it is possible for the superintendent to 
obtain a view of the room while standing 
in this lobby to see that order is main. 
tained. 

The walls are hung with pictures, and two 
large teak bookcases filled with the works of a 
variety of authors are provided. Books are 
lent to lodgers on application to the superin. 
tendent. Games, such as draughts, dominoes 
&c., are placed iri the room. - ria 

Adjoiriing the dining-room you will note the 
locker corridors. The position assigned to 
these is the most convenient where planning 
will permit, as they are used for storage of 
food to a great extent. In the house under 
notice they are 1 ft. 6in. cube, with a shelf 
dividing into two parts. Of these lockers there 
is a provision of 800; they are arranged in 
tiers four in height, and each locker is venti. 
lated and numbered and has a separate key, 
Above these lockers a number of larger lockers 
of double the cubic capacity are provided for 
those who require additional space. Provision 
is made in them for a stick or umbrella, anda 
shelf similar to the smaller lockers. The 
charge for a small locker or a large is 6d. and 
Is. respectively, and upon the return of key 
5d. and tod. respectively is returned, which to 
a regular lodger is to all intents a charge of 
1d. or 2d. for a year or more. In the locker 
corridors small tables are placed against the 
piers for brushing or sorting articles in lockers, 
The corridors are lighted and ventilated at ends 
by windows in addition to top lighting and 
ventilation. 

The water-closets and urinals for day use 
are placed at the rear of building, and are 
disconnected from it by.aiventilated lobby. The 
walls, partition walls, and divisions to urinals 
are all ivory glazed brickwork. The roof 
over is in lantern form, glazed from end to 
end, in J-iron bars, with vertical pivoted 
louvres, There are forty-one water-closets, 
being a provision of one for every twenty men. 
The division and front walls are 6 ft. 3 in. high 
with a moulded capping and open above; each 
water-closet is fitted with a flushing cistern, 
having an iron supply pipe to pan. The pan 
and trap used are of the short hopper type. 
Glazed brick “ soap size”’ is used for risers, and 
the whole of the space inside same, around pan 
and trap, up to the top of pan is filled in solid 
with cement concrete. This is found to-bea 
perfectly effective means of avoiding breakages, 
wilful or otherwise. The seats are teak, bedded 
and screwed down on to the concrete. The 
doors are kept up 3 in. above floor for ventila- 
tion. The door stops and the hinges are 
slightly out of the perpendicular ; the effect of 
which arrangement is that, excepting when 
the door is bolted, it automatically opens back 
on to the division wall, and by that means a 
lodger is always able to find which water- 
closets are unoccupied. The door frames are 
dowelled down to 3-in. cement base blocks. 
The floor of water-closets is laid with a fall 
towards door, and constructed in concrete with 
granite chippings. The urinals are white 
glazed fireclay backs, finished on_ the 
front; edge with 9-in. double _ bull-nose 
divisional piers, which are carried to a height 
of 5 ft. The top of urinal backs is covered 
down with slate overlapping copper sparge 
pipe with automatic flushing. This mode of 
construction has been found to stand, ut 
damaged, the hard wear in each _ house. 
Adjoining these water-closets, near the foot 
of main staircase, a room is provided for 
fumigating bedding or other articles. 5 

At the extreme end of back corridor a = 
case is constructed, giving access to the roc 
over the portion of ground floor rooms within 
the centre courtyard ; this roof is at first floor 
level and is paved with asphalt, fenced ™ 
and provided with seats as an open-air lounge 
and smoking space ; it appears to be a mue 
appreciated feature. é 

Basement.— The two main staircases 
continued down at the end of ground flo 
corridors to the basement, a corridor l¢ { 
from each into'the lavatory. In gone 
might ‘say that’the whole’ of the basemen 
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where used by the lodgers, is built in glazed 
brickwork from floor to ceiling, and all the 
floors are cement concrete finished in cement 
and granite chippings. 

The lavatory has a dado in French grey 
and ivory, with ivory above. There are 
eighty basins, fitted with hot and cold water 
supply, the construction being as follows :— 
Each set of ten is carried on three divi- 
sional walls with angle-iron bearers to carry 
slate top; the basins are white enamelled 
fireclay, with outer rim bearing on iron bar on 
edge, bearers shaped to basin and bolted to 
outer angle irons. Immediately under the 
slate top two horizontal water pipes, hot and 
cold, are carried from rising mains, on main 
walls, through to end division, with a plug for 
clearing in the event of a stoppage ; branches 
rise vertically to gun-metal screw-down cocks. 
Iron waste pipes are used, discharging over 
channel in floor ; for basins, loose turned wood 
plugs are used. The floor is laid with falls to 
the channels under these lavatories. Towel 
rails are fitted at ends of ranges and on walls 
with round towels supplied thereto. Central 
over each range of basins and running longi- 
tudinally a hat and coat rail is fixed. 

A portion of lavatory is screened off by a 
glazed screen and fitted up with white glazed 
fireclay feet washing baths, with teak draining 
boards between each. Hot and cold water is 
carried to each, and the wastes discharge over 
a channel similar to the lavatories. I consider 
this room to be a great boon to the men, and it 
is much used by them. Towels are provided. 
In the front corridor leading from lavatory to 
the foot of main staircase you will note there 
are bath and dressing rooms ; the walls are 
divisional walls 6 ft. 6 in. high, in glazed work, 
and the baths are white glazed fireclay, with a 
riser of glazed brickwork and finished with a 
teak top. I might mention here that baths 
uncased were tried in the first house, but the 
space around them, next to the walls, too often 
proved a receptacle for discarded underwear. 
Hot and cold water is laid on to each bath. A 
lodger pays Id. for a bath ticket, which in- 
cludes soap and towel ; the water is turned into 
bath by the attendant. A chair completes the 
furnishing of bathrooms. 

The dressing-rooms are to all intents and 
purposes as bathrooms, minus the bath. As no 
lodger is allowed in his cubicle during the 
daytime, it was considered and found to be 
necessary to provide accommodation to enable 
him to change his garments. 

In the corridor connecting front and back 
staircase you will find a room described as 
“the lodgers’ washhouse.” Here, and par- 
ticularly on Sunday, many wash the whole of 
their wardrobe of underwear, for which pur- 
pose white glazed fireclay washing-troughs are 
fixed on walls, with hot and cold water supply 
and draining-boards. A wringer is part of the 
equipment, with tables for the folding or sort- 
ing of garments. A Gill stove, surrounded by 
a galvanised-iron framework clothes-horse, is 
used for drying. In the same corridor, adjoin- 
ing the lodgers’ washhouse, is the porter’s 
day room. This is fitted with lockers, tables, 
and easy-chairs for the officials’ use during 
their leisure and at meal times. On the oppo- 
site side of corridor two rooms are allotted to 
a repairing shoemaker and a tailor, who find 
constant employment from the lodgers. Re- 
turning to the main back corridor, you will 
note a space between porter’s room and 
lavatory ; this is used as a boot-cleaning and 
clothes-brushing space, tables and _foot-rests 
being placed therein. Opposite this space is 
another partly in use, the unused portion being 
a provision for extra locker accommodation, 
that in use being a parcel-room. A lodger 
with tools, boxes, or other belongings too large 
for lockers can, by payment of a small fee, 
store them here, and have access, in company 
with an official, from time to time. The 
barber’s shop is fitted up for the purpose, and 
provides constant employment for a barber. 
The knife-cleaning room and the fitter’s room 
adjoin, the latter being fitted with vice, &c., for 
minor repairs. 

In the furnace-room two boilers supply the 
whole of the hot water used by lodgers for 
lavatories, baths, &c. ; these are connected to 

two cylinders, each of 250 gallons’ capacity, 
placed in linen and blanket store. A drying- 
room, fitted with galvanised iron frame-work, 
is built upon the setting of boilers, and utilises 
waste heat for drying purposes. 

In the passage outside, at left end of build- 

gs, all ashes and refuse from day rooms is 

ced in sanitary pails for removal by autho- 


rities by the steps shown in area. All area 
walls and voids are in glazed brickwork. 
Section II.—Cubicle Floors.—Returning to 
the ground floor of building, you will note the 
two main staircases giving access to the cubicle 
floors ; these are carried up the full height of 
building, with steps of a uniform width of 
4 ft. 6 in. to the flat roofs at top, where a gang- 
way is railed in from one staircase to the other, 
enabling lodgers in case of fire to ascend one 
staircase and descend by the other. The stair- 
case is built in ivory glazed brickwork the full 
height, and the steps are formed of Portland 
cement with two angle-irons in each; the 
balusters and handrail are wrought iron. On 
each landing, approached by a door off same, 
isa sinkspace with hot-water supply for clean- 
ing parposes, and cold for drinking, carried to 
a glazed fireclay sink. On each side of sink 
space a watercloset is formed, constructed as 
those previously mentioned, for night use only. 
A fire hose cupboard, fitted with hose-piping 
and nozzle, occupies the space marked FH on 
plan, the corresponding cupboard opposite 
being used for storage of brooms, &c., for 
cleaning of cubicles. 

Taking the cubicle floor as a general scheme 
you will observe that it consists of a central 
corridor 4 ft. wide, extending around the U- 
shaped building-from staircase to staircase. It 
is divided by partition walls into sections, 
varying (according to convenience in planning) 
of from twelve to sixteen cubicles in 
each. Where possible, I endeavour to plan 
in sections of sixteen, for a reason which 
I will explain when dealing with lighting. 
Among other reasons, for the subdivision 
of cubicle floors into sections, are the checking 
and possible isolation of an outbreak of fire ; 
another advantage is that, in a case of infec- 
tious or contagious disease, the isolation and 
efficient disinfection can be arranged without 
closing the whole of one floor of cubicles. 
Swing doors between each section conduce to 
quietness between each section; fanlights 
over these open for ventilation. The flooring 
is yellow, nailed direct upon the screeded 
breeze floor. The staircase in the internal 
angle of front section admits of the women 
bedmakers obtaining access to the various 
floors without passing through any of the 
lodgers’ day rooms. The space where stair- 
case is shown on first floor is occupied on all 
the other floors by a linen room, with lift from 
clean and soiled linen rooms in basement. 
This is placed as near centre of cubicle 
corridors as possible to avoid labour in carry- 
ing. On each floor, including one on each 
staircase, there are five fitted fire-hose boxes, 
with glass panel in door for access to bolt. 

A typical section of cubicles is planned eight 
on each side of corridor, handed right and left 
from the centre of section. This method of 
handing from the centre is one that I consider 
most essential; it enables each bed to be 
against a cubicle partition on the other side of 
which is the passage space of the next cubicle, 
and not the bed; any reversal of this arrange- 
ment means that sleeping next to a restless or 
noisy sleeper would be a most unpleasant 
experience. You will also note that every 
cubicle in the building has its own 
window opposite the door, leaving a 
pier against the head of sleeper; those 
of you who have had the misfortune to sleep 
with the head immediately under the chilled 
atmosphere at a window will realise that this is 
not a small point in planning. The windows 
all have a high bottom bead permitting the 
raising of sash for ventilation at meeting rails, 
and the sashes are double hung and of an 
uniform width of 1 ft. 6 in. in the brickwork, 
carried up to within a few inches of ceiling. 
The framing for cubicle partitions is 3 in. 
chamfered frames filled in with 1% V-jointed 
and tongued boarding, painted to a cream 
shade and twice varnished. The cross parti- 
tions are 7 ft. 6in. high, and the partition next 
corridor 6 ft. 6 in. high, the height of cubicle 
floors from floor to ceiling is 9 ft. The door of 
cubicle is kept up 2 in. above floor for ventila- 
tion, and has a bow handle outside and bolt 
inside. At the foot of bed three hat and 
clothes hooks are fixed with a shelf projecting 
over and covering same, making it impossible 
for garments to be lifted off hooks over the 
partitions at night by other lodgers (a necessary 
safeguard). The cubicles are, excepting where 
breaks on elevations increase their length, 
uniform in size throughout the building, the 
minimum standard of 5{t. wide by 7 ft. 6in. 
being adopted, the beds are 6 ft. 3 in. by 





2 ft. 6in. over all, the space at the end next 





ee 
corridor permitting the drawing out of 
for making and the hanging of clothes 
pegs; the minimum floor space of Hie 
cubicle is, therefore, 37 ft. 6 in, and th 
cube air space, taking half the corridor for 
each cubicle, is a minimum of 427 ft, 6 in 
I may add here that to provide for ven. 
tilation, independent of the windows in 
cubicles, which the occupants may k - 
closed, windows are planned at the 
of corridors, and these, the fanlights Over 
swing-doors, and the staircase windows 
enable the officials to let a current of fresh 
air through the various sections, With 
reference to the cubicle partitions, I have hag 
various opinions from architectural friends as 
to the material used, some advocating on, 
material and others another. I can but give 
the result of experience extending over seve, 
years’ user of these partitions, and it is, thy 
although there have been several attempts) 
set them on fire by setting a light to th 
bedding, they have charred only;; they are no 
troublesome in dealing with an occasional cag 
of vermin. I have been surprised myself {) 
find that they are free of carving or Writing 
and that any damage by the shifting of by 
has been of the nature of an indentation of the 
surface only, whereas, where plaster is used 
the external and other walls, damage is don 
which is not easy to make good. Whit 
speaking on this matter, I would claim yor 
indulgence, when viewing a Rowton Hou 
outside, for the regularity of windows an 
piers; I have told you my reasons for the 
arrargement of windows and piers so fara 
they affect the sleeper. From time to time! 
am asked, Why don’t you group yor 
windows? If I yield to that temptation, the 
the sleeper has to pay the penalty for the sake 
of my elevation. Personally, I think th 
sleeper comes first, and that the elevation 
should truthfully proclaim it. On the top flor 
of building, at the back of sloping roof, yu 
will notice a row of cubicles. These are m 
one side of corridor only (excepting in gables, 
where they are on both), and the dormers 
front are a provision for cross ventilation 
On each floor two rooms are reserved fo 
officials, who sleep there and are responsible 
for order. They are fitted as small bed 
rooms, and the space from top of partitions to 
ceiling is glazed for privacy. The staircases 
are lighted by a point on transom of dow 
leading to sink space. This gives in addition 
sufficient light into sink space and wate. 
closets through glazing of fanlights and doors. 
Taking a typical section of sixteen cubicles, 
two gas points are sufficient for lighting 
Each is set opposite the second cubic 
partition from door, and thus lights four of 
each side. There is not sufficient light for 
reading in bed, but ample for undressing. _ 
The gas points on staircases and at points in 
ground-floor corridors are alight all night, and 
in addition at the change of direction i 
corridors on cubicle floors a point is also alight 
all night that a lodger may be able to find his 
way out at any time. The other gas poinls 
are controlled from the office when necessary. 
The furniture of a cubicle consists of an iri 
bedstead, spring mattress, a mattress cover, 4 
horsehair mattress and pillow, two twill sheets 
a blanket under same, and any reasonable 


a chamber utensil. 

A lodger can go to bed at any time after seven 
o’clock by presenting his ticket to an official 
the foot of one of the staircases. One staircas 
only is generally used, and found sufficient. 
He then finds on each floor direction-boar 
giving the numbers of cubicles on that floor. 
Wrought-iron gates bar access to the cubicles 
during the day, and at night, except by past 
ing an official, these gates are secured by? 
weak chain and padlock, which the weight : 
one man will easily break. It is found : 
answer its purpose as a moral barrier, and | 
weakness removes possible danger in case . 
fire. No lodger is allowed to remain oa 
cubicle after nine o’clock in the morning, 
which hour the bedmakers take possession 
the various floors. hole 
Section 3.—Catering Department.—Thew ot 
of this department is placed in the yrs 
and is accessible only by way of the my _ 
entrance, by passing through the office rare 
or from the Superintendent s private resi ron 
The kitchen is built in glazed work i 
floor to ceiling, and has a wood block fx 
excepting where cooking apparatus id is 
where red adamantine tiling is lai¢. 





addition toa large range, steam and gas-c0? 


number over, with a quilt, a wooden chair, and 
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apparatus is provided; a kitchen store is pro- 
vided for cooks’ use and dwarf cupboards and 
dresser. Adjoining is the scullery, built in 
glazed work, with cement floor, fitted with 
large white glazed fireclay and teak sinks with 
draining-boards and a large range of plate- 
tacks. A lift from here opens into the lodgers’ 
crockery store above and another into the shop. 
The larder, the walls of which are tiled, is dis- 
connected from the kitchen by a service passage 
{in which is placed the lift for kitchen’ and 
larder service to shop), slate and other shelving 
is fitted up in same. — A ‘staircase from shop, 
constructed in teak, gives access to service 
Jobby and also to the corridor to stores and 
female staff-rooms. A store is provided for 
storage of spare crockery. 

The large store-room, adjoining this corridor, 
is for groceries and provisions-generally; it is 
fitted with flour, sugar and other bins, 
and shelving. The linen and blanket 
storé has the hot-water cylinders therein, as 
previously menfioned, and .is ‘fitted from floor 
to ceiling with racks for storage; in the 
passage portion-of the store a bench extends 
in front of windows for the purpose of sorting 
linen, &c., this is then despatched by lift in 
corridor to the upper floors. Kitchen: coals, 
meter-room, and water-closet for catering: staff 
is provided. The staff sleeps on the premises, 
under the reading-room, and has a sitting-room 
and five bedrooms; the walls of these are 
plastered, papered, and furnished with pictures, 
and the floors are wood block. A private door 
at basement level enables the Superintendent’s 
wife to obtain access for supervision. 

Section 4.—Bedmakers.—The bedmakers are 
not resident upon the premises; they enter 
the building by the door at side of office 
and descend to their room, in basement, 
by a staircase in full view of the office; 
this staircase is carried up as previously 
mentionéd to the first floor of cubicles. A 
room known as the bedmakers’-room is pro- 
vided at the foot of stairs, fitted with a small 
range for preparation of their meals, tables and 
chairs. Adjoining this room is a cloakroom, 
fitted with sink, and a water-closet opening out 
of same; a door gives access to the soiled 
jinen-room, which is built in glazed brickwork 
from floor to ceiling and has a cement floor. 
The lift delivers from all cubicle floors into 
here, and the dirty linen is checked into baskets 
and taken direct away to laundry. 

Having given you a somewhat detailed 
description of what I have termed an ideal 
site I now propose, I trust without wearying 
you, to describe in a general manner the three 
other houses, of which drawings are before 
you, Taking them in their order of erection, you 
will thus the better judge where experience has 
dictated alterations of the general scheme. 


King's Cross House. 


This is erected upon a site which presented 
a good many problems in planning. You will 
note that it has quite a fair share of trouble. 
some angles, added to which the paving 
around has arise of 8 ft. from the entrance to 
the staircase end of the frontage in Calthorpe- 
street. In consequence, the basement floor is 
at a level varying from 8 ft. to 16 ft. below 
paving. Despite this, I can assure you the 
setting-back of frontage in Calthorpe-street 8 ft., 
and the facing of the heavy retaining wall with 
white glazed bricks, coupled with the use of 
ivory glazed work in the basement, has secured 
an amount of good lighting which, from a 
casual view of the plan, one would hardly 
expect, 

There is a frontage of 200 ft. to Calthorpe- 
street and 125 ft. to King’s Cross-road, with a 
superficial area of 17,180 ft. A portion of the 
foundation work was troublesome, although 
interesting, as on the west side (the left hand 
boundary) the old Fleet ditch followed the 
line of boundary. This necessitated the 
removal of a large quantity of particularly 
offensive mud and the filling up with concrete 
aud carrying a thick slab some distance from 
the ditch on to firmer soil, as a very heavy 
weight consequent upon the staircase comes at 
this part. 

Generally the construction and materials 
throughout are as at Newington. 

You will observe the arrangement of 
Superintendent’s residence, office, and entrance 
are planned in the same relationship, and also 
the provision of bedmakers’ staircase for access 
to oubicles and their room in basement. There 
is also the same complete isolation of lodgers’ 
portion of building from all other parts. 

The house has cubicles for 677 lodgers. 





The smoking-room has seating accommoda- 
tion at tables for 128 men; the floor area is 
1,600 ft. The crockery store is somewhat on 
the small side, and more provision is made in 
other houses: ~ ; 
The dining-room has seating accommodation 
at tables for 376 men, the floor area is 4,000 ft. ; 
this room was planned in my first scheme of 
an L-shape, but it was decided that it would 
prove advantageous to increase the accommo- 
dation for lodgers who dined in the building 
and also to make special provision for those 
who wished to prepare their own food. The 
smaller section of -dining-room was added,: 
andthe lodgers’ scullery, with the result that 
this room is more generally used by those who 
repare their own food. The lockers which 
previously been planned here were placed 
iri basémenit, the site being too small to permit 
of the retention on ground-floor. The reading- 
room has seating accommodation for 112 men 
at tables ; the floor area is 1,528 ft. 

As some of the tables in these day-rooms 
have seats on one side only, it is quite possible 
by the use of a few chairs in each room to 
seat every lodger at a table, independent of the 
usual seating around fireplaces. 

Basement.—The lavatory has eighty basins ; 
this is rather excessive, and in the other houses 
that number is found-to be sufficient for 800 men; 
a basis of one basin for ten men is ample. 
The baths, feet-washing and lodgers’ wash- 
house are on lines similar to Newington. 
Water-closets are provided for day use in pro- 
portion of I in 20; there are too many urinals. 

The catering section and accommodation is 
proportionate to Newington. The vaults on 
site existed, and are used for coals, crockery, 
and meter-room. 

Cubicles.—In general planning, sizes, and 
construction these are as Newington, with the 
exception that the staircases are not quite so 
ample, and but one water-closet for night use 
is placed on each of the various floors. Railed 
communication across the roofs is provided. 


_Hammersmith. 

This building is erected upon a site within 
200 yards of Hammersmith-broadway. The 
site consists of two _parallelograms, the smaller 
of which forms the frontage to Hammersmith- 
road, the frontage to which is 65 ft. by a 
depth of 102 ft. to its junction with the larger, 
which has a width of 160 ft. by a greatest 
depth of 276 ft. ; the total superficial area is 
44,000 ft. 

The site is one which is but seldom to be 
found in the London district, and, despite the 
small frontage, is one that lent itself admirably 
to the purpose of my building. The space was 
sufficient to permit the erection of a building 
upon the back portion, reserving large areas 
for light and air, while utilising a portion of 
the frontage for business premises with a 
reserved entrance to Rowton House. The site 
had been originally occupied by an old house 
known as Oak House and the land at rear was 
garden ground undisturbed ; immediately below 
the surface a beautiful bed of sand and gravel 
gave a good foundation, and it therefore proved 
possible to place the whole of the accommoda- 
tion other than cubicles upon one level, sinking 
a small basement for furnaces, bedmakers’- 
room, and parcels-room only. To the west 
was vacant land, now covered with low build- 
ings belonging to the Road Car Company, 
which secures good lighting in that direction, 
in addition to that on site of buildings ; on the 
east, at present a passage known as Rose and 
Crown-lane separates that boundary from a 
row of two-story cottages, while a width of 
an average of 30 ft. is reserved on site of 
buildings to protect light in the event of a re- 
building scheme for these cottages. 

Materials and construction, excepting in a 
few minor details, as at Newington. 

The superintendent’s residence is here a 
three-story building above pavement, the 
lower story being used for office, and is situated 
in relation to entrance and access from same as 
in other houses. The bedmakers use the front 
main staircase with a separate staircase down 
to their room ; the catering staff enter at side 
of office and are isolated from the lodgers’ 
section. The ground-floor main corridor has 
been made 2 ft. wider than Newington. 

The smoking-room has seating accommoda- 
tion for 164 men at tables ; the floor area is 
2,428 ft., it is top-lighted, in addition to large 
bay window ; the fireplace in bayis covered 
down at sill level and the window runs over 
it. The dining-room has seating accommoda- 





tton for 464 men at tables; the floor area is 


5,722 ft. The reading-room has seating 
accommodation for 176 men, and a floor are, 
of 3,128 ft. 

The table accommodation in these rooms 


‘provides'a seat for every lodger, exclusive of 


easy and other chairs. Lavatories, water. 
closets, baths, and feet-washing are propor. 
tioned as at Newington. 

The lockers here are all 3 ft. 1 in. high by 
I ft. 6 in. square, with shelf and space fo; 
umbrella ; they are placed three in height ang 
may be taken as a new standard of size. 

Cubiclés.—In consequence of the length of 
site, it was found possible to throw out an arm 
from the usual U shape towards the north, with 
sufficient lighting, east and west, for the cubicles, 
This gave such increased accommodation on 
each floor that the building was built to a height 
one story lower than Newington or King’s 
Cross, and still provides accommodation for 
800men. The lerigthening to the north made 
a third staircase necessary—a staircase which, 
moreover, is convenient for access to the centre 
of Cubicle floors, and is therefore most gener. 
ally used. 

Whitechapel. 

This, the latest of the Rowton Houses, is in 
course of erection in Fieldgate-street, which 
runs parallel with Whitechapel-road, and jg 
immediately behind the St. Mary, Whitechapel, 
station, It hasa frontage to Fieldgate-street 
of 192 ft., and a back frontage of 259 ft. by 
a depth from front to back of 128 ft., giving a 
total area of 29,589 ft. While this gives an 
area somewhat in excess of the Newington 
site, the departure from the rectangular form, 
and the decrease in depth, gave me some little 
difficulty in planning the day rooms and cater- 
ing, and other portions of the buildings. For 
cubicle planning the site is good, and permits 
of the omission of one story as compared with 
Newington, yet giving an accommodation of 
over 800 beds. To plan the day rooms ona 
ground floor with a basement under, would 
have provided excessive space in basement, 
and also increased the height above paving of 
building by a height of about 6 ft. I have 
therefore planned the entrance on paving 
level, and placed all the usual ground floor 
accommodation down. on a sub-ground floor, 
the ceiling of which is 6 ft. 6 in, above paving. 
The only room displaced by this arrangement 
is the reading-room, which will be approached 
from entrance hall by a staircase rising 7 ft 
only. 

The entrance planning is as in siher houses 
with these differences—the clerk has his bed- 
room, approached from the office by a stair- 
case over the entrance ; the superintendent's 
residence is two stories ;in height, and under- 
neath his lower story a third story is obtained 
by lowering the floor (in the height of two 
stories of main building) and forming a base- 
ment containing bedmakers’-room and porters- 
room approached by separate staircases ; the 
bedmakers’ by the wooden staircase at end of 
entrance, and the porters’ by a staircase from 
lower ground floor level under staircase to 
reading-room ;_ parcel-room adjoins porters’ 
room. ; 

The dining-room is chiefly top-lighted, and 
seats 464.-men at tables; the floor area \s 
5,832 ft. The smoking-room accommodates 
at tables 112 men and has an area of 1,960 ft 
The lockers are of the size mentioned for the 
Hammersmith House and provision 1S made 
for one for each lodger. . 

Lavatory, bath, feet-washing, and water- 
closets are practically the same. The staircase 
up to reading-room gives access to the roofs, 
over the rooms in central courtyard ; these 
will be railed in as a smoking lounge. The 
reading-room seats at tables 144 men 0 
addition to easy chairs, &c., and has an area 
of 2,430ft. You will note that on the = 
floor cubicles are planned, the central cort! a 
leading to a staircase at each end. The upre 
floors of cubicles are served by three § te 
cases ; that at corner of building 1 anticip@ 
will be the one in general use. i 

In conclusion, I would lay some stress 7 
one or two points. In obtaining a = ie 
doubtful whether one which permits 0 Ss 
than 400 beds is worth entertaining, as bene : 
all round are proportionately heavier gee , 
larger site. :The site must be within w pee 
distance of the heart of London, me pe 
lodgers obtain casual employment on oe 
often at late hours. Do not have too They 
rules and regulations for the lodges. aa 
are not necessary, I have copies of the dn 
use at the Rowton Houses, and, as you W : 





most of them are directions rather than rules. 
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You may take it that the men know they have 
got a good thing, and that for another lodger 
to treat it otherwise is to call into existence a 
broad hint that police are not required to main- 
tain order in that house. 





The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that they all felt that Mr. Measures, who seemed 
to have a monopoly of this class of building, 
was a master of his subject, and his compre- 
hensive and exhaustive paper gave many in- 
teresting particulars. He might remark that 
he had received a letter from M. Chas. Lucas, 
asking for a copy of Mr. Measures’ paper, in 
which M. Lucas said that there was nothing in 
Paris like Rowton Houses, and he would like 
some information on the subject. The occupa- 
tion of the residents of these buildings had, he 
believed, been studied, and it was gratifying to 
know that there was not an architect or sur- 
veyor making use of the buildings, although 
nearly every other profession seemed to be re- 
presented. There were some very important 
questions connected with the movement for the 
provision of such buildings ; one was, what 
effect an increase Of this work would have on 
pauperism in London ?—whether it really in- 
creased or diminished it? That was a most 
interesting social problem, and it rathér seemed 
to him that such accommodation must have the 
effect of bringing to London from the provinces 
a class of casual workers who, when too old to 
earn even the small pittance that enables them 
to make use of these dwellings, would be 
driven into the workhouses, and in that way 
help to increase the burden of taxation. He 
would like to ask Mr. Measures whether in- 
toxicating liquors were sold in these buildings. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said he had 
visited the Glasgow lodging-houses, which were 
pioneer buildings of this kind, and although 
they did a very useful work, still they were in 
many ways inferior to the Rowton Houses, 
He had been very much struck with the 
extremely good way in which everything was 
done in Rowton Houses—not only as to con- 
struction, but also as to finish ; the amount of 
glazed work and good hard wood, for instance, 
that was used, gave quite a sumptuous appear- 
ance to the buildings. He would like to ask 
Mr. Measures how they managed to get such 
good work done at these buildings at a price 
which apparently recouped the investors, even 
although no more than sixpence per night was 
charged per head forsaccommodation. The 
London County Council built one of these 
lodging-houses as a kind of experiment at the 
time when there were none of these Rowton 
Houses, and the question they had to deal with 
was, What kind of building would be suitable ? 
oe result of a competition (which Messrs. 
how & Russell won) was the Parker-street 
oa lings, Drury-lane—a building entirely 
. €rent in style from the Rowton Houses. The 
—_ of the idea for that building seemed to have 
Deen taken from a Sailors’ Home in Wells-street, 
aoe the idea seemed to be to provide some- 
ing like the hull of a ship for the hall, with 
on or three galleries—the cubicles opening 
sh es galleries. In the Parker-street build- 
wa €ré were none of the luxuries which 

at provided at the Rowton Houses, except 
the a one provided books for the use of 
to odgers. It was very good of Mr. Measures 
. Ee them so much valuable detail in regard 
of a buildings, for detail in such cases was 
si it eee importance. He had heard a 
Pr see jection to these buildings on the part 
lodgi — who used the ordinary kind of 
of hens Ouse, viz., that there was an absence 
pe tomeliness which he had been accus- 
to the A regard to the remarks made as 
might e0 e res these buildings for architects, he 
teat mu a at he had been much struck by the 
poco ~ ort in these buildings, and that there 
Sie to be nearly everything one wanted 
Pom Ps, though, the cubicles would be a little 

cient. He had met several gentlemen f 
Various parts of E § iereate 
Gpcines 2 _urope who had referred to 

ind €d in their towns of buildings of this 
~~ shag — difficulty of lodging single men. 
ings of thee - thought that provision of build- 
very ind was likely to be increased to a 
aa at extent, for it seemed to be one wa 

Mr ae the housing problem. 
thanks pence at in seconding ‘the -vote’ of 
ive, and he 2° had’ seen two of: these: build- 
attenti € could -bear testimony to the great 
toad detail that-had been ‘given ra Mr. 
accommodation ie the problem of providing 

or'single workers. One point 


which had not been referred to by the lecturer 
had, he understood, been of extreme import- 
ance, and that was the width overall of the 
building, which was only 19ft. A point which 
struck one in visiting these buildings was the 
central corridor, which looked narrow, in spite 
of the fact that the cubicles did not reach to 
the ceiling. If the corridors could have been 
4 ft. 6in. or a little more it would, he thought, 
be better, seeing what a length the corridor 
had. As to the architectural aspect of these 
buildings, he felt that they afforded a curious 
instance of how several structures of the same 
kind might lead to an advance in the treatment 
of a particular class of buildings. The last 
Rowton House, at Hammersmith, and the one 
at Newington were very much more interest- 
ing than the previous ones. The back of the 
Newington building had, in his opinion, an 
expression of its own with its enormous extent 
of blank wall of great height and all those 
uniform windows. It conveyed an idea of a 
building of a special character and purpose, 
and he wished that Mr. Measures had had the 
courage to treat the front in the same way, 
though no doubt the architect had felt he must 
make a concession to the man in the street 
by breaking up the fagade and having some 
gables. As to Mr. Blashill’s point about the 
finish of the buildings and the character of the 
work, that was probably due to some extent to 
the fact that the Rowton Houses Company 
were their own builders, and would, in order 
to save in natural repairs, secure the best 
materials possible. He thought the Associa- 
tion should try to arrange a visit to one of 
these buildings, because there were many 
points of interest which could be better under- 
—" by a personal visit than by a descrip- 
ion. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie asked if any progress had 
been made in the matter of providing similar 
houses for women. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, asked if it had been found necessary 
to provide any artificial form of ventilation for 
the large dayrooms and dining-rooms ? 

Mr. Blashill said he should like to add a few 
words. There was a lodging-house for women 
in Glasgow, but he did not know whether the 
organisers of it had experienced any difficulty 
as to its working. People in London who had 
considered the subject had felt that there were 
difficulties in regard to the admission of women 
to such buildings. In a large provincial town 
where a house for women was run by the 
Wesleyan Connexion he put the difficulty 
before those connected with the lodging-house, 
and asked whether they were able to keep 
clear of objectionable characters. “Oh, no,” 
he was told; “they are the very people we 
want tocatch.” That indicated that the scheme 
was rather charitable and philanthropic ; what 


‘was wanted was a scheme run on municipal 


lines. He was told that the County Council 
intended to build such a house. 

The Chairman said it had often occurred to 
him that something on the line of Rowton 
Houses, but with separate bedrooms, not 
cubicles, might be done for poor clerks and 
young fellows who were not able to earn more 
than 15s. to 1. a week. There were a large 
number of young and respectable men in 
London to whom a scheme of that kind would 
be a great boon. He did not know whether 
Sir Richard Farrant or any one else could do 
something for such young fellows. [Mr. 
Brodie: One exists already near St. Pancras. 
Station.]| The Chairman : Oh, yes, Hampden 
House ; but that is not quite the sort of thing I 
mean, nor is the neighbourhood quite desir- 
able. He would like to ask why cards were 
excluded from the houses, and he would like to 
know what, in Mr. Measures’ experience, was 
the comparative wear of oak blocks and deal 
blocks. He would also like to know what the 
minimum cost of living was in these buildings, 
and if social entertainments were got up for 
the inmates? He understood that the houses 
were not classed under the Registered 
Lodging House Act [Mr. Measures: That is 
so.], and he did not quite recollect the reason 
for the decision of the Courts. Ina somewhat 
similar building he had used Dashwood’s terra- 
cotta partitions between the beds, and, as far 
as he could gather, the material had proved 
very satisfactory. It was absolutely vermin- 
excluding, and was strong and inexpensive. 
With the vote of thanks to Mr. Measures he 
was sure they would desire to associate the 
names of Lord Rowton and. Sir Richard -Farrant 
for allowing so much information to be made 





public. 


The vote of thanks having been put to the 
meeting and heartily agreed to, 

Mr. Measures, in reply, said as to the class of 
tenants using the buildings, there were men 
of every class, from the man in corduroys to 
the one in frock coat and silk hat; so far as 
it was possible to judge, the latter had to 
practice more economies than the former in the 
matter of living, despite the small outlay for 
accommodation, a fact which pointed to a 
greater wage earning difficulty. Intoxicants 
were not permitted on the premises because it 
would never do to run the risk of having 
drunken men in their houses. Cards and 
gambling went together, and they could not 
be permitted. As to the wear of oak blocks, he 
did not think they had had to renew any of the 
oak blocks yet. Social entertainment was not 
provided, apart from facilities for reading, 
chess, draughts, &c., though at Newington at 
Christmas the lodgers got up an entertainment 
among themselves, and some of them showed 
a surprising amount of talent. As to the cost 
of living in addition to the cost of bed, a 
lodger could actually live in one of those 
buildings for between sixpence and seven- 
pence a day, but for a shilling a day he 
could be said to live in luxury. As to the 
dwellings being registered under the Com- 
mon Lodging Act, he was not able to say 
much about that; but as a stigma was un- 
doubtedly attached to a common lodging-house, 
it was very much desired by Lord Rowton to 
avoid that; and though the London County 
Council had said the buildings were common 
lodging-houses, the law had taken a different 
view. The expression, “a poor man’s hotel,”’ 
was the best designation for the places. As to 
the good work shown in the construction of 
these houses, the company were their own 
contractors and there was no inducement to 
scamp work. He could honestly say that 
everybody connected with Rowton Houses, 
from Lord Rowton down to those who had 
charge of the works, was keenly interested in 
the work, and that interest showed in the work 
that was done. As to the width of the cubicle 
floors, 19 ft. was the standard size from wall 
to wall inside. Every cubicle partition and 
sash was the same from bottom to top of 
building ; and in repetitions like that there 
were bound to be some economies. If cubicle 
corridors were made 4 ft. 6 in., the extra width 
would be taken out of the sleeping apartments, 
and that, he thought, would not be at all 
desirable. As to houses for women, there was a 
good deal of talk about provision of that kind, 
and he would like to try the experiment of pro- 
viding a building. Women required more room 
than men in their sleeping apartments, and 
more room meant more cost. The women 
could not be turned into the basement to wash, 
and that meant the provision of washing con- 
veniences in the cubicle blocks, and that again 
meant more expense. There was a difficulty, too, 
in dealing with women in their relationship 
with other women. In a lodging-house for 
men and women within thirty miles of London, 
discrimination of class was exercised in the 
admission of women, with the consequence 
that the house was a failure on the women’s 
side. As to ventilation, they had no artificial 
system ; they could not afford to spend money 
in that way, and they relied on the windows. 
As to a visit of the Association to one of these 
buildings, he had no doubt that it would be 
possible to arrange a visit to the Whitechapel 
building when it was finished, later in the 
ear. 

. The Chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on the 29th inst., when 
papers would be read by Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood and Mr. H. R. Appelbee on “Small 
lantern 


Suburban Houses,” illustrated by 


slides. 
The meeting then terminated. 


—_ —" 
1 sie iti ad 





COMPETITIONS. 


CoTTAGES, TANFIELD.—The first premiated 
design in the competition for cottages at 
Tanfield, Durham, was sent in by Mr. Thos. 
Robinson, Burnopfield, Durham; and_ the 
design placed second was by Mr. G. T. Wilson, 
Blackhill, Durham. 


—_ 
— 


PROPOSED RESTORATION OF MERCAT Cross, St. 
ANDREWS, *FIFESHIRE.—It is proposed to restore 
the old Mercat Cross’ at “St. Andrews in com- 
memoration of the proclamation of King Edward. 
Mr. David Henry, F.S.A., of St. Andrews, has been 








consulted in the matter, 
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Zllustrations, 


PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO NEW 
SCOTLAND YARD. 


Atel HIS illustration of a portion of Mr. 
ha pei) «©=Norman Shaw’s celebrated building 1s 
22.83) reproduced from a very well executed 
tinted elevation by Mr. Harry Jones. 

There have been many views of New Scot- 
land Yard published, but a measured drawing 
of a part of the structure in detail is rather a 
novelty, and may be an interesting possession 
to some of our readers, 








SOME RECENT DESIGNS FOR 
PIANOFORTES. 


THESE designs are commented on in a 
critical sense in the second article in the 
present issue. It is only necessary here to 
briefly enumerate them. 

No. 1 is designed by Mr. A. C. Blomfield, 
and is executed in Spanish mahogany inlaid 
with coloured woods ; the interior of the lid is 
similarly inlaid on a ground of satinwood. 

No. 2 is an upright grand designed by Mr. 
Gilbert Ogilvey ; the case is of oak, with inlay 
decorations of black oak, pearl shell, ivory, and 
satin-wood, on a ground of richly coloured 
pollard oak. 

No. 3 is a drawing-room grand designed by 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens, in an oak case with wrought 
steel pedal work and music desk. 


No. 4 is a semi-grand designed by Mr. C. C.|J 


Aliom, decorated: with engraved inlay of 
coloured woods. The internal metal work is 
silvered and lacquered. 

All the instruments illustrated were made b 
Messrs. Broadwood. No. 3 was exhibited in 
the English Royal Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition. 





DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
FOR PLUMSTEAD. 

THIS was a competition design submitted by 
Messrs. Russell, Mallows, and Grocock, the 
perspective view of which was exhibited in 
last year’s Royal Academy. We append a 





plan of the ground floor of the building as 
proposed. 

It was intended that the walls generally 
should be carried up in stocks from the Sitting- 
bourne district ; the exterior elevations to te 
faced with red bricks and Portland stone 
dressings, and the internal courts on the ground 
floor faced with white glazed bricks. 

The estimated cost, at the rate of tod, per 
cubic ft., was 41,500. 





—_ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS. 


By the invitation of Messrs. Broadwood the 
Architectural Association were enabled, on 
Saturday, the 9th inst., to view an interesting 
collection of pianos, comprising specimens of 
the earliest types down to those of the most 
recent construction and design. Mr. Rose, ina 
short speech, summarised the history and evo- 
lution of the instrument from its constructional 
aspect, and a tour through the showrooms 
showed examples of nearly every style of deco- 
ration since its invention. Of the earlier types 
perhaps the Sheraton and Chippendale appealed 
most to the members, by reason of their 
simplicity and dignity, though the inlaid work 
and carving of all was both chaste in design 
and admirably executed. Of the modern 
examples, the drawing-room grand, designed 
by Mr. Lutyens, which won the Grand Prix at 
the Paris Exhibition, claimed first attention. 
acobean in design and executed in dark oak 
with steel fittings, it was full of interest and 
quiet dignity, and was a standing argument in 
favour of the retention of the constructional 
form of the instrument in the treatment of its 
shell. The richly panelled casing was carried by 
about twenty legs, grouped at different points of 
support and connected at their feet with curved 
stiffening pieces ; but, in spite of their number 
and disposition, one could not help being struck 
by the extreme slenderness of their proportions 
compared with the weight they had to carry ; 
and the consequent impression of instability 
was not entirely dispelled by actual experiment. 
Of the upright grands one of the most pleasing 
was designed by Mr. Ogilvey, in oak inlaid 








with pearl and coloured woods with polished 
iron fittings. To the same class belong three 
of Mr. Baillie Scott’s-«two in fumigated oak 
with copper fittings, and one in green-stained 
oak with steel fittings. Men 

All these pianos when shut resemble'a 
cabinet, and there is no visible indication that 
they are anything else. Perhaps the struc- 
tural shape of an upright piano does not com- 
mend itself to modern design—though one 
wonders that this should be so ; but whatever 
the reason, they all seemed to strike one at first 
sight with a sense of “something that is 
gone.” The same thought is suggested by 
the rather unusual octagonal and square 
shapes of the most recent designs ; a sense of 
injustice, as it were, on the part of the body to 
the soul of the instrument. It may be that 
this objection is purely sentimental, the 
outcome of obsolete associations and meaning: 
less traditions. Mr. Rose explained that a 
piano can be made to any given shape, but, as 
the “harp ” form apparently remains constant, 
we must presume that this would be effected 
by a process of “padding” in the frame. A 
vote of thanks was passed by the members for 
a very interesting visit. 





The third spring visit took place on March 
16 to Stanhope House. Judging from - 
outside, it would appear at the first glance tha 
the sentiments which inspired the Gothic 
revival of the sixties and seventies is still ex 
tant. As a distinct contrast from what os 
now look upon as being an orthodox treat- 
ment of a modern exterior, Mr. serene" 
Walker’s effort in Park-lane suggests Rm 
“Medizevalism” has been a conditiona 
factor of the design. ‘ch the 

The grey Forest of Dean stone in whic . 
elevations are entirely worked is a paren 
effect compared with the surrounding acon’ 
ings. The colour is a variety ; there 1s eo 
of life in this stone which, to our vom" 
not lend itself to elaborate dressings. po 
may be the cerenetere advantage of du 
bility which justified its use. 

The onsonky which occupies a confined pee 
site, is planned to meet the usual requis 
and great skill has been shown by the arcal 
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in overcoming the intricate problems of the 
lighting of the staircases and the lifts. 

Generally speaking, the interior is a contra- 
diction to the outside, and with the exception 
of the vestibule, dining-room, and library, an 
“Adam” treatment predominates. The 
vestibule is successfully panelled and carved, 
following out the traditions of the exterior. 

The staircase and hall, in white marble 
plaster modelling and a polished steel balus- 
trade, conveys to the visitor an entirely satis- 
factory treatment, and it is well carried out. 

The drawing-room, which occupies the 
whole of the front of the first floor, also sug- 
gests the Adam period. The wall surfaces 
generally, also a low dado, are covered with a 
monotone green hanging. We think an im- 

roved effect could have been obtained in this 
room if the ceiling decoration could have been 
brought more into sympathy with the three 
bays. 

focking towards the windows, a curtain 
arch, without which the Gothic element is in- 
complete, should have been adopted, or the 
ceiling should have been carried up to the 
stonework of the windows. This has been 
done on the second and third floor levels with 
good results. 

The second and third floor levels are similar 
and contain comfortable suites of bedrooms 
with bathroom on each floor. The tiling of the 
bathrooms is excellent, both as regards the 
design of the tiles and the texture of the 
material, and it is seldom that tiling is seen to 
such advantage. 

The basement is mainly in glazed brick- 
work, and the fittings of the various depart- 
ments are teak. The kitchen is in Dutch 
tiles, with teak fittings, and the glazing is in 
lead lights, 

_Mr. Romaine-Walker attended the visit, and 
kindly explained to the members present the 
working of the design. 


_ 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHOLOGICAL 
SociETY.—An evening meeting of this Society 
was held at the London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, on Monday, 11th inst. when Canon 
Benham occupied the chair. Mr. T. W. Shore 
read a paper entitled “ Anglo-Saxon London 
and its Neighbourhood,” a continuation of a 
former paper which he had read, showing the 
ae of the — in Saxon times. The 

ext paper was written by Mr. John Terry, th 
City Clerk of the Works“ On J Hacer Dis. 
covered Portion of the Roman Wall,” but 
owing to the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Terry, the paper was read by Mr. Charles 
Welch, hon. sec. The portion of the Roman 
_ spoken of was recently discovered at 
8, Old Bailey, adjoining the Sessions 

ouse, but before describing it the paper gave 
a short account of the wall from the time of its 
coma circa A.D. 306. It ran from the river to 

: gate, then to Newgate, and on toa point 
- ween St. Bartholomew’s and Christ’s 
pee and so on to Aldersgate, Cripplegate, 
ri ishopsgate, whence it was carried south 
tena where the White Tower now stands. 
be portion now discovered at the Old 
, “a ey was about 8 ft. high and 8 ft. 3 in. thick 
— > foundation, which was 14 in. wider. 
: righ ne base of the foundation there was 
hen in. Of rubble work of large ragstone. 
pe came three courses of tiles, and then 
, 4 Fe of smaller ragstone and two courses 
rete pa the top of which was other rubble 
per he interior of the wall was ragstone, 
pen y thrown in, and grouted with lime 
7 -] im excellent quality, the whole forming 
ae rere mass. The inner face, where 
pele ated, was in a good state of 
liects oe but the outer face showed the 
Mr Tec the water of the old Fleet Ditch. 
portions 5 next mentioned the spots where 
cent ry" the wall had been discovered at 
the Mino limes: that at Bishopsgate, 1707 ; 
pa a 1841 ; Playhouse Yard, Black- 
Fe Broke.’ and others at Fish-street-hill 
also water, Wharf to Lambeth-hill. He had 
Cripple _ another paper on the bastion at 

Sate. When the Corporation refused 
bastion, he personally super- 
be It was a piece of the wall 
chiefly of = many times undergone repair 
the fare N injudicious character. Originally 
tome time the wall was of tagstone, but at 
and now € or other a mixture succeeded it 
harmoni fagstone had been reintrodnced to 
eat eye with the remainder, In getting 

€cayed portions of the wall a mis. 
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cellaneous “collection of broken 
was brought to light, together 
portion of the head of a Gothic window 
and several pieces of gravestones. At the 
time when the recent repairs were being 
done it was thought advisable to inspect the 
wall below the ground level, and excava- 
tions were made to a depth of 18 ft. Thelower 
portion of the wall to the height of about 4 ft. 
was in excellent condition, and, judging by the 
materials, was of Roman origin. Above this 
height the wall was of a different character, 
several kinds of stone being used, intermixed 
with Roman tiles and flints in occasional layers 
of oyster shells. The mortar was of an inferior 
nature to that below. Although Roman 
materials were used, there was not the slightest 
sign of the work being Roman. The many 
repairs this bastion had received were’due in 
a great measure to the fact of its being placed 
at an angle of the wall, and consequently 
being a chief point in assault. Mr. Terry 
next referred to the discovery of a red 
brick tunnel or drain, an_ illustration 
of which was shown to the meeting. 
This, he said, was built in Roman cement and 
was splendidly constructed. It varied from a 
height of 4 ft. 6in., and was 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 
At intervals chambers of a height of 12 ft. to 
14 ft., covered over with large flat stones, were 
attached. The tunnel was investigated to a 
distance of about 200 ft., and then it was found 
to be broken up for the purpose of houses 
being built above it. It was also found that it 
had several branch drains. The main portion 
followed the line of the old City, in what must 
have been a ditch. He thought it was con- 
structed for the purposes of a drain, for the 
floor was circular in formation. It was pro- 
bably built in 1648 to take the water of the 
ditch. Had it been built for another purpose, 
the floor would have been flat. In Harrison’s 
“Notes of London Churches,” the following 
description appears to identify this culvert, 
and to supply some explanation of its present 
position :— 

“Moredich, from Bishopsgate to Moregate, was 
arched over with a great number of brickworks, and 
then filled up, and made plaine ground over it in 
the year 1638 and soe left. But the rest of the dich 
from Moregate to Creplegate was arched over as 
the other in 1648, and lett by the City at great rates 
but long leases of the ground, and one condition 
that they shall build such houses as they appointed 
them and in such a time. Their are many faire 
houses built their already, this year 1658.” 


Mr. George Potter exhibited some excellent 
illustrations of the old Roman Wall from the 
earliest period to latter-day discoveries. 





—_ 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
ordinary monthly meeting was held at the Fine 
Arts Academy, Queen’s-road, Clifton, on Mon- 
day evening last, Mr. W. L. Bernard, F.R.I.B.A., 
in the absence of the President, in the chair. 
After the routine business, Mr. Archibald 
Dawnay, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C. E., read a paper 
on “Constructional Steelwork as applied to 
Building.” The paper dealt very fully with 
the origin and development of cast iron con- 
struction in the early part of the last century, and 
thence onward to the rolled wrought ironwork 
and more recent steel construction of the 
present day. The lecture was illustrated by a 
very admirable series of full-sized drawings of 
the different forms of stanchions, girders, 
&c., employed in large buildings. 

DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE.—A 
lecture to the student section of the Dundee 
Institute of Architecture, on the “ Ecclesiastical 
Architectural Antiquities in Fife,” was delivered 
in the Technical Institute on the 9th inst. by 
Mr. Charles G. Soutar. After briefly tracing 
the influences which affected ecclesiastical art 
in Scotland generally, from the time the Irish 
influence was superseded by that of Rome, 
through the various stages of the Gothic art, he 
took up severally the principal examples of 
structures showing these influences found in 
Fife, amongst which were the following in the 
order of their foundation :—The Monasteries 
in St. Andrews, Church of St. Regulus, Cathe- 
dral of St. Andrews, Balmerino Abbey, Abdie 
Church, Newburgh, Leuchars Church, St. 
Monance Church, Crail Church, Cupar Church, 
St. Salvator’s or College Church, St. Andrews, 
and Dairsie Church. These were treated both 
from an historical and architectural point of 





view, and were illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides and drawings.—Dundee Advertiser, 





SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE eighteenth annual dinner of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association was held on Friday 
evening last week at the Royal Venetian 
Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. Archdeacon 
Sinclair presided, and among those present 
were the Rev. C. W. Whitfield, M.A., the 
Master of the Carpenters’ Company, Mr. W. H. 
Dickinson, L.C.C., Dr. G. Groves, D.P.H., Dr. 
F. G. Allan, D.P.H., Dr. Howard, the Mayors 
of Deptford, St. Pancras, Finsbury, and Poplar, 
Alderman Redfern (Stockport), Councillor Wil- 
son (Bury), Mr. W. H. Grigg (Chairman of 
Council), Messrs. E. Gibbs, C. Gordon, A. 
Richardson, H. Lovegrove, E. Lewis Thomas, 
T. Cato Worlsford, A. Mills, T. Ashdown, 
T. G. Dee, E. Tidman, and J. Young. 

After the toast to the King, the Mayor of St. 
Pancras proposed “The Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” which was responded to by Alderman 
Redfern. 

“The Defenders of the Empire” was then 
submitted by the Mayor of Finsbury. 

Dr. Groves, in reply, said a corps of medical 
officers and sanitary inspectors should have 
been sent to South Africa. He could not con- 
ceive of anything more scandalous than the 
number of deaths from enteric fever during 
this war. 

Dr. Howard, who had served in the Crimea, 
also responded, remarking that the mistakes of 
the past would teach us to be fully prepared in 
the future. 

Dr. Groves, in proposing “Local Govern- 
ment,” referred to the question of the security 
to the sanitary inspectors of the tenure of their 
office. It was unfair to appoint a sanitary 
inspector for twelve months, or for two or 
three years, so that he could be dropped at 
the end of that period. This was frequently 
done outside London, especially in the rural 
districts. If a sanitary inspector appointed 
under these circumstances became a bad friend 
to owners of property who were members 
of the Local Authority he was bound to be 
dropped at the end of his term, and an 
inspector dropped in that way did not get 
another appointment. 

Alderman Dickinson, L.C.C., in response, 
likened local government to a locomotive, the 
three principal factors of which were the 
machinery (the officials), the driver (the 
members of the Authorities), and the motive 
force (the electors). He said he was glad to 
find that Local Authorities now insisted upon 
having skilled men as sanitary inspectors, be- 
cause their work was very trying and respon- 
sible. The Authorities themselves had under- 
gone a great process of improvement, and if 
they had carried out their duties twenty or 
thirty years ago as well as they did now we 
should not have had the terrible state of over- 
crowding which existed now. 

Alderman Redfern and Councillor Wilson 
also responded. 

Archdeacon Sinclair submitted ‘The Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Association.” He said the 
Association had fully justified its existence by 
the many things it had already achieved. 
Their general objects were very praiseworthy. 
They met together to discuss and to receive 
instruction in regard to the various sanitary 
Acts of Parliament, and such subjects had been 
dealt with as the source of the water supply of 
London, the smoke nuisance, and the inspec- 
tion of lodging houses. One important object 
they had was a general promotion of sanitary 
science ; another was to purchase property— 
and he hoped they would become wealthy and 
prosperous—while another was to receive 
gifts. During the past year they had held an 
exhibition at Lincoln, which had been very 
successful. The Association had already 600 
members, and he learned from the Secretary 
that this number was monthly increasing. 
There was no question that the duties of the 
sanitary inspector were very trying, as they 
had a large amount of prejudice, stupidity, and 
superstition to contend with. He trusted that their 
tenure of office would soon be amply secured. 
In conclusion, he wished it had been the duty of 
the sanitary inspectors to see to the ventilation 
of our churches and public buildings. Acting 
for the Bishop of London he had inspected 
churches before they were consecrated, and he 
rarely found that sufficient attention had been 
paid to ventilation. Perhaps this was one of 
the two reasons why people went to sleep in 
church. He then presented the medals and 
certificates earned in connexion with the 





Lincoln Exhibition. A silver medal was 
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awarded to Messrs, Oates & Green, of Halifax ; 
a bronze medal to’ Messrs. Guest & Chrimes, 
and one to Messrs. Wilson & Stockdale. Certi- 
ficates were awarded to Mr. Charles Duckering, 
Messrs. Arnold & Co., Mr. E. F. Arnold, and 
Messrs. F. Lockerbie & Wilkinson. 

Mr. W. H. Grigg, in responding to the toast, 
said he was glad to know that the medical 
officers were doing all in their power to assist 
sanitary inspectors in regard to their tenure of 
office. They had included this in their Bill, 
and he thought it would be ativisable for the 
inspectors to drop their Bill and press forward 
that prepared by the medical officers. 

The toasts of “The Chairman” and “The 
Visitors ” concluded the list. 


+--+ 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A Home Counties District Meeting of the 
members of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers was held at the Council 
Offices, Wimbledon, on Saturday, March 16. 
Mr..C. H,. Lowe, C.E., Hampstead, President 
occupied the chair, and there were present 
Messrs. W. Weaver, Kensington ; J. P. Barber, 
Islington; R. J. Thomas, Aylesbury ; W. H. 
Harpur, Cardiff; J. Parker, Hereford; — 
Martin, Wandsworth; A. H. Campbell, East 
Ham ; — Cooper, Wimbledon ; — Ainsworth, 
Teddington ; — Jenkins, Walton; — Parr, 
Willesden ; — Brookes, &c. 

The President, in opening the meeting, 
informed the members that the Council had 
taken steps to express the feeling of the 
members of the Association with respect to 
the lamented death of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, by. conveying a vote of condolence to 
the King and Reyal family in the loss which 
they and the nation had sustained. As to the 
orphan fund, he was pleased to say that it had 
been carried to a successful issue, and the 
Committee had been enabled to make a grant 
from the.fund, so that it was now in working 
order, 

Mr, Cooper, Engineer to the Urban District 
Council, then gave a short description of the 
various public works which had been carried 
out since the previous visit of the Association 
in 1898. The railway-station bridge, which 
was now being demolished, was erected about 
1866. It has a clear width between the para- 
pets of 30 ft., the girders from the parapets 
being 7 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. continuous, but the 
flanges were not thickened where the bending 
moment was greatest. These parapets carried 
the. entire structure; the bottom flanges were 
covered, being seriously affected by the fumes 
from locomotives.. The bridge now being con- 
structed would be 50 ft. in width between the 
parapets, the carriage-way being 30 ft. in 
width, with Io ft. paths on @jeHer side. The 
carriage-way was Carried ori eight 1 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. girders, and each path on three 
similar girders. The contract for the work 
was let to Messrs. Firbank at 12,628/. The 
eastern portion of the bridge had been erected 
and carried traffic during the demolition of the 
old. bridge. When the Association visited 
Wimbledon in April, 1898, the buildings form- 
ing the depot were in course of erection. They 
were now completed and occupied, providing 
stabling for thirty-nine horses, with six isola- 
tion loose boxes, store block, and residence for 
the storekeeper and housekeeper. They had 
lately acquired an additional acre of land on 
the. east side of. Ashcombe-road, which they 
hoped to connect up by sidings. The seven 
buildings forming the Isolation Hospital had 
been in use since September of last year. The 
administration block was built to accommo- 
date a staff of twenty persons, and the cooking 
was done there for the other wards. There 
was a large ward with twenty-two beds, a 
twelve-bed ward, and two isolation rooms on 
the. Local Government Board type. Then 
there was a lodge lauuadry, ambulance, and 
mortuary, _ There was only one peculiarity 
about the scheme, and that was the bringing 
of the steam from the sewage pumping 
station, where steam at 50 1b. pressure could 
be obtained. The steam was conveyed in a 
3-in, cast-iron main for a distance of about half 
a mile, and the loss in pressure was about 
5Jb. At. present their tank accommodation 
at the sewage works was less than half a day’s 
dry weather flow. When the proposed new 
tanks were completed they would have rather 
more than a day’s dry weather flow. The new 
tanks would consist of four tanks, 110 ft. long 
by 30 ft. in width, They could be used either 








separately or in series. The sludge taken from 
the tanks would go into a large sludge tank, 
and it was proposed to raise it by an ejector to 
the present sludge tank in order to allow of 
pressing. He proposed trying an experiment, 
as soon as he got them, by using one as a septic 
tank, and seeing how they could get on with it. 
He had lately constructed ten artisans’ dwell- 
ings. They were let at 7s. 6d. a week each, 
which just covered the cost, and interest on 
and repayment of loan in thirty years. He 
was also preparing plans for other artisans’ 
dwellings, in which he was trying to put in 
bathrooms, Some of them were in flats, in 
which there would be bathrooms, but he found 
it very difficult to introduce bathrooms in the 
others, without doing away with a bedroom or 
else materially increasing the rent. 

Mr. ‘James said he understood there was 
more accommodation for women than for men 
at the isolation -hospital, which was very 
unusual. He would like to know whether that 
was because the children were treated in the 
women’s wards. 

Mr. Ainsworth, Teddington, asked the cost 
of the artisans’ dwellings, and whether the rent 
of 7s. 6d. covered every expense to the Local 
Authority. , 

Mr. Jenkins, Walton, did not consider the 
provision of a bathroom to be necessary in an 
artisan’s dwelling. It was possible to havea 
bath in the kitchen or scullery. 

Mr. Gladwell asked the cost per head of the 
isolation hospital, and separately the cost of 
the land and buildings, as the cost of land 
varied so much in different districts. 

Mr. Harpur, Cardiff, who moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Cooper for his description of the 
works he was carrying out, said they had not 
erected any artisans’ dwellings in Cardiff up to 
the present time, but there was a cry for such 
dwellings. His difficulty was, if he put up 
any such dwellings, how to do it so as to 
let them at about 4s. a week. The ordinary 
speculative builder in Cardiff provided houses 
in any number which let at 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
per week, and if they were to provide any 
dwellings for the labouring classes they must 
let at a less rent than that. His own opinion 
was that the ordinary builder would provide 
houses there was a demand for, but necessarily 
he must get a profit upon his outlay. When 
they as Local Authorities had paid for the up- 
keep of the building and interest on and re- 
payment of loan, he did not see how they could 
do better than the ordinary builder. It was a 
very difficult problem, and one constantly 
brought to the front, but how it was to be met 
by Local Authorities who had to repay the 
principal in thirty years, and still not burden 
the ratepayers, he did not see. 

Mr. J. Parker, Hereford, who seconded, said 
that most of the municipalities had entirely 
misunderstood the housing problem. It was 
not dwellings for artisans they had to build, 
but for labourers. From the slums they were 
ousting tenants who were paying 2s., 2s. 6d., 
or 3s. a week rent. It was quite true they 
were miserable hovels. He saw no hope of 
building dwellings which would meet the re- 
quirements of the Local Government Board 
and their own by-laws at such a rent. The 
lowest they could do was 4s, 6d. per week, and 
that did not meet the problem for the poorest 
class of tenants. Mr. Boulnois had come 
nearest to a solution at Liverpool. 

The vote of thanks was accorded with 
acclamation. 

Mr. Cooper, in reply, said the answer 
respecting the wards at the Isolation Hospital 
was self-evident, andthe gentleman who asked 
the question answered it himself. It was that 
the children went into the women’s ward. As 
to cost, the administration block was con- 
structed so as to be sufficient when further 
pavilions were erected. At present the cost 
per bed was high, but when the hospital was 
completed he anticipated that the cost per bed 
would not amount to 4oo/. The artisans’ 
dwellings they had erected cost 270/. each. 
Cottages were letting in Wimbledon at 9s. 6d. 
per week, so that they were giving a better 
cottage with more room in it at 2s. per week 
less than the rent of the district. As to the 
question of a bathroom, he could not agree 
with Mr. Jenkins, and would much prefer not 
to have food cooked in a kitchen where 
persons had been bathing themselves. As re- 
garded cost, the dwellings worked out at a 
rent of about Is. 6d. per room per week, as there 
were three bedrooms, kitchen, and sitting- 
room, leaving out the small scullery. 

The members then proceeded to inspect the 





a 
bridge over the railway near to the station ang 
the depot at Queen’s-road, with the proposed 
extension on the east side of Ashcombe-rog¢, 
Luncheon was served at the Baths, Worple. 
road, Mr. C. H. Lowe presiding, and the afte. 
noon was devoted to inspections of the 
destructor at Streatham and the electric lighting 
station at Fulham. 

Acca al 





DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


At Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, E.¢, 
on Thursday last week, Mr. W. E. Riley, the 
Superintending Architect to the Londog 
County Council, gave a lecture upon “ Dwé. 
lings for the Working Classes.” Mr. R, ¥, 
Beachcroft, L.C.C., presided. 

Mr. Riley, whose lecture was illustrated 
with limelight views, said that the earliest 
efforts in connexion with this important 
question were initiated by the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, who introduced two Bills into 
Parliament in 1851 dealing with lodging. 
houses, in which term were iucluded block 
dwellings. The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1890, with its more recent 
amendment, formed the basis of the operations 
now performed in London and most provincial 
towns.. The lecturer first illustrated over. 
crowding by pictures of the Boundary-street 
area before the improvement, Mill-lane, Dept. 
ford, and the Churchyard, St. Pancras, and he 
explained that a large number of persons 


'were displaced in consequence of houses 


being pulled down for private enterprise and 
new buildings not being provided soon enough, 
He pointed out the details of an improvement 
scheme carried out by the Council and the 
huge expenditure involved in clearing the 
site. The Council had a very difficult task in 
providing cheap dwellings when there was no 
outside financial aid. Many of the big owners 
of dwellings bought their land from the old 
Metropolitan Board of Works at a cheap rate, 
and in some cases philanthropists had con- 
tributed large sums. The cost of land with 
the Council, taking into consideration the 
clearing of.the site, was very heavy, and apart 
from the small profit which had to be shown, 
and the rates and taxes to be paid, they had to 
provide a sinking fund so as to hand the build- 
ing over free in fifty-nine years. If the term 
was extended to ninety-nine years, or if there 
was no sinking fund at all, as in the case of 
some companies, how much Jess could be the 
amount of rent charged! But it must not be 
overlooked when considering the amount of 
rent which a family paid in an overcrowded 
place that when that family moved into one ef 
the Council’s buildings and paid more refi 
they had more rooms and a greater air spaet. 
Mr. Riley then showed pictures of the — 
types of buildings used in the papas 
the poor, including the dwellings erected ’ 
the Council at Millbank, Boundary-street, an 
those to be erected on Reid’s Brewery Estate. 
He pointed out the difference between the 
associated tenements and the self-containe 
tenements ; the domestic offices in the home 
being shared by two or three tenants. The 
former was generally :considered the cheap¢t 
system. Plans of the four kinds of cottages to 
be erected on the Totterdown Estate wert 
also shown, the rentals of which would rangé 
from 6s. to about 11s. 6d. The baer 
was very picturesque, somewhat similar be 
the buildings already erected by the Ca 
at East Greenwich. The lecturer also corr 
to the lodging-house for men to be ye 
Mill-lane, Deptford, which he said wou Ae 
very similar to those erected by Lord Row ss 
and to the lodging-houses built by the - 
Corporation for men and women an an 
families, in which the scale of — 
very low. In conclusion, he stated tha rs . 
Council’s buildings every effort was ae 
prevent fire, and he showed pictures ~~ ‘s 
fire-resisting floors and the arrangemen 
the domestic offices. 4 by 

A vote of thanks was afterwards move 
the Chairman, and carried. 


—_<* 
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HULL ROYAL INFIRMARY.—The report of 
Hull Royal Infirmary shows that ot. fey ' 
plans were prepared by Messrs. Botter! - none 
Bilson for an extension mes igesies hs 
capable of accommodating twenty- 4 
These plans have now received the approval of the 


wi 
it i yposed to proceed at once ® 
Board, and it is propo oe cranks oases 





the work at an estimated cos 
cluding furnishing. 
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tHE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


Tue seventh meeting of the Discussion 
Section of the Architectural Association for this 
session was held at 56, Great Marlborough- 
street, W., on the 13th inst, Mr. R. H. 
Weymouth, vice-chairman of the section, in 
the chair. Mr. H. P. G. Maule read a paper 
on the subject of “The Architect and the 
Garden,” which we will print in another issue. 

Mr. J. S. Blunt proposed a vote of thanks to 
the author for his paper. Mr. F. G. W. Buss 
seconded, and the discussion was contioued by 
Messrs. W. A. Forsyth, W. A. Pite, R. H. 
Weymouth, and R. Weir-Schultz. Mr. R. Weir- 
Schultz, who attended as Special Visitor, gave 
a most interesting comment on the paper. 





—_——* 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, Mr. A. M. Torrance, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Erection of Homerton Sub-Fire Station —On 
the recommendation of the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee it was agreed that the tender of Messrs. 
Martin, Wells, & Co. to execute for 8,129/. the 
work of erecting the Homerton sub-station be 
accepted. 

Tenders—The Asylums Committee reported 
the acceptance of the following tenders :— 
Additions to gas-holder plant—Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, & Co., Limited, ‘4127. Combined 
hot-plate and cupboard— Messrs. J. & F. 
May, 95/. 

Committees.—The standing and special com- 
mittees were then elected. The following 
gentlemen will comprise the Building Act 
Committee :— 


Messrs. C. Goddard Clarke, W. Davies, G. Dew, 
W, Goodman, R. W. Granville-Smith, G. A. Hardy, 
F. Hemphill, H. Jephson, G. B. Longstaff, R. Parker, 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Probyn, H. R. Taylor, D. S. 
Waterlow, E. White. 


The Historical Records and Buildings Com- 
mittee was elected as follows :— 


Messrs. J. A. Baines, J. W. Benn, W. W. B:uce’ 
W. J. Collins, F. Dolman, J. D. Gilbert, R. W’ 
Granville-Smith, H. A. Harben, E. J. Horniman, W: 
Leaf, J. F. Little, W. E. Mullins, G. H. Radford: 
G. S. C. Swinton, Sidney Webb. 


Notices of Motion.—There were two notices 
of motion. One was in the name of Mr. Spokes, 
which desired the Local Government Com- 
mittee to find out who were the shareholders in 
the companies owning gas, tramways, water, 
in London, A motion by Mr. Hubbard was in 
‘avour of third-class season tickets. Both were 
carried without discussion, and the Council 
adjourned at an early hour. 


sccemieieinnn ge. one. one 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL AND THE 
LINE OF FRONTAGE, 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
mag Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution 
7 une ay to hear an appeal by Mr. R. Elsey 
: om » on behalf of Mr. E. C. Christmas, against 
Ho pR sini of the Superintending Architect of 
rh Rapti Buildings, dated January 18, under 
line rg hee and 29 of the Act, defining the general 
dl uildings on the south side of Sydenham 
the ves eee the vacant land at the eastern end of 
prsctcae be he aoe Ny why on The Tribunal 

srs, Arthur i 
wdson, ah W Perens ates (chairman), A. H. 
© grounds of appeal, as outlined by Mr 
bic a Preston, the appellant's solicitor, showed 
of the Le rity the appellant, under the sanction 
Villa S suc County Council, altered Burton 
iaine on at am Park-road, the flank wall of which 
prc oy — Park, and is distant 46 ft. from the 
rere € roadway and parallel to it. The 
beaks to a next to Sydenham Park was set 
Fi th istance of over 20 ft, from the centre of 
ps He strip about 3 ft. 6 in. wide being given 
je & yo of the public without compensa- 
ugust, I900, the appellant applied 


for leave ¢ | bapa 
Sydenham lg 3 a house adjoining No. 50, 


— This applicatio 
No n was d 
hed 3 and was refused. The Superintending 
tr np asked to define the frontage line, 
The appellans y certificate dated January, roor. 
Was aggrieved by the terms of ‘the 


certificate and appealed to the Tribunal under Sec- 
tion 25 of the Act. In arguing that the terms of the 
certificate should be modified, it was pointed out 
that the main front of 54, Sydenham Park-road was 
not as defined by the Superintending Architect, 
but 4 ft. mearer to the centre of the 
road, and that No. 52, a considerable structure, 
was in advance of the building line as defined. 
While Section 27 provided that the erection of the 
additions to Burton Villa did not, in consequence, 
affect the appellant’s line in that part or adjoining 
parts of the road, there was, at the same time, 
nothing in that section to prevent the frontage thus 
created being considered in dealing with the 
frontage for future buildings, and it was reasonable 
that it should be thus considered. There being no 
other line established by this building, the line as 
defined by the Superintending Architect was not, it 
was contended, warranted by the circumstances. 
The appellant asked that the Tribunal should vary 
the certificate to a line running parallel with the 
centre of the road at a distance of 45 ft. from the 
centre, or at such other distance as the Tribunal 
considered reasonable. 

Mr. Andrews, for the Superintending Architect, 
contended that the correct line of frontage was 
from the recess portions of No. 54 and the fronts of 
Nos. 50 and 52, Sydenham Park-road. Moreover, 
when application was made for the alteration of 
Burton Villa, which was a corner house, it was con- 
templated that the intervening spaces should be 
regarded as garden ground, but that the appellant 
had taken advantage of the previous consent by 
the County Council to alter the line of frontage. 

After hearing evidence, the Tribunal directed that 
the certificate of the Superintending Architect 
should be so varied that the general line of building 
in Sydenham Park-road on the south side should be 
45 ft. back from the centre of the road opposite the 
north-eastern angle of No. 54 to a point 46 ft. back 
from the centre of the road opposite the angle of 
Park Mansions at the corner of Sydenham Park, 
The Tribunal made an order for twenty guineas 
costs against the London County Council. 





4<tip 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 
By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D. Vol. I.; A—E. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

THE MONASTERY OF SAINT LUKE OF STIRIS, IN 
PHocis. By Robert Weir-Schultz and Sidney 
Howard Barnsley. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
Walter Crotch. (P. S. King & Son.) 

SPoNn’s ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
Book. By W. Young. Twenty-eighth 
(E. & F.-N. Spon.) 


By W. 


PRICE- 
edition. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DAY CLASSES SCHEME. 


S1rR,—In your leading article of the 16th 
inst., in which you so ably sum up the 
advantages to be_ anticipated from this 
movement, you raise the question as to 
whether it will: be necessary or desirable to 
carry on the evening school concurrently 
with the day classes. 

The committee are not of opinion that the 
day classes will appreciably affect the evening 
work, for the reason that a large proportion of 
the Architectural Association students are assis- 
tants who cannot take advantage of any classes 
excepting those commencing after 6.30. The 
present students, moreover, who are pupils, are 
scarcely more free to attend a day course of 
training outside the office. 

Eventually, of course, the evening schools 
may be modified in proportion to the success 
of those held in the daytime. 

W. HOWARD SETH-SMITH. 





BRICKLAYERS AND THEIR WORK. 


Sir,—I trust in fairness to the operatives you 
will find space for these few lines. 

Much has been said about the idleness of work- 
men, more especially bricklayers; and whilst 
admitting that there are a few misguided men, 
who would cheerfully ruin an employer, yet the 
greater majority of men do a fair day’s work. 

The reason brickwork was done at such absurd 
prices was because it was scamped and the 
workers were sweated. Ten years ago men could 
be bought body and soul for a halfpenny per hour 
or a few pots of beer’; but since men drink less, the 
think more, and refuse to become beasts of burden, 
toiling at high pressure and going home fit only 
for bed. Ihave not only gone home tired, but got 
up tired, knowing I had toslave under a broiling 
sun, for bricklaying, although looking easy, is 





laborious ; and when we come to think that 4 red of 





work weighs 15 tons and is equal to a wall 272 ft. 

long by 14 in. by 1 ft. high and has to be skilfully | 
constructed to a prearranged form, the present cost 

is not out of the way. A BRICKLAYER. 





WILLIAMS v. COOKE. 


SIR,—In your report of the above case in last 
week's issue it is stated that our Mr. Greenwood 
said that “the best slates came from Portugal and 
Penrhyn,” whereas what he said was “ Port Dinor- 
wic and Penrhyn.” We presume the similarity of 
the first syllable accounts for the error. 

Again, in his evidence he stated that the 
“roughest” slates were used for damp courses, 
which does not necessarily mean the “ worst.” 
Your report does not make it clear that the alle- 
gation that Portmadoc slates were ordered was 
entirely abandoned by the defence, and we will, 
therefore, thank you to publish this letter. 

JOHN WILLIAMS & Co. 





—_ 
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Che Student's Column, 


SANITARY FITTINGS AND PLUMBING 
II.—BATH WASTES AND OVERFLOWS, &C. 
AE MPROVEMENTS in bath wastes and 
‘é 









overflows have in the main followed 
“| the same lines as the improvements 
in the corresponding parts of sinks and lava- 
tories. The tendency has been to make the 
various parts more accessible for cleansing, to 
increase the size of the waste-outlet in order 
that the bath may be emptied more quickly 
and the waste-pipe and trap be self-cleansing, 
and to render the parts as simple: and as easily 
adjusted as possible. 
In some towns—Manchester, for example— 
the by-laws require that every bath shall be 
fitted with an overflow-pipe carried through 
an external wall, and left with the end exposed, 
so that any waste of bath-water can be detected 
by the water inspectors without entering the 
building. It is not customary to place a trap 
on such a pipe, as the flow of water through it 
would be so irregular that the trap would 
probably be unsealed by evaporation. An un- 
trapped pipe, however, will serve as an air- 
inlet unless some method of closing the open- 
ing is adopted. The simplest arrangement 
consists in fixing a flap-valve (fig. 1) on the end 
of the pipe ; A is a copper valve and tube with 
curved spring on the top to prevent the valve 
opening too far. B is a brass valve with union 
for iron pipe, and C a brass valve for con- 
nexion with lead pipe. The overflow-pipe is 
connected to the bath by means of a brass 
union and grating as shown in fig. 2, Chapter 7. 
This kind of overflow is commonly adopted 
in cheap baths, a plain hole being left in the 
iron or other material to receive the grating. 
In towns where the connexion of the overflow 
and waste-pipe is not prohibited, a pipe is 
often taken from the overflow grating and 
connected with the waste-pipe. The joint 
ought to be between the bath and the trap, as 
shown in fig. 2. but the writer has known 
several cases where ignorant plumbers have 
fixed the trap close to the bath and connected 
the overflow pipe to the waste-pipe at some 
point beyond the outlet of the trap. A free 
current of air can therefore pass up the waste- 
pipe to the junction with the overflow pipe, 
and then up the latter to the bath room. As 
the waste-pipe of a bath is often to some extent 
fouled with soapy or other matter, the air 
may be contaminated, and, unless the foot of 
the pipe is properly disconnected, still fouler 
air from the drains may be carried into the 
house. 
With grated overflows of the type already 
described, the waste is generally an ordinary 
washer with fly-nut, union, and bent tail (fig. 3), 
fitted with a plug and chain. The plug may be 
of brass, either solid or sunk, or of indiarubber 
(with or without metal core), or of vulcanite. 
In the case of baths, which (being fixed ata 
low level) are liable to severe blows from fall- 
ing plugs, it is highly desirable that the plugs 
should be as light and soft as possible ; this is 
especially necessary for japanned and metallic- 
enamelled Baths, as a single blow from a hard 
and heavy plug may destroy the enamel at the 
point of impact and expose the metal beneath. 
For this reason indiarubber and vulcanite plugs 


Ylare to be preferred ; the extra cost is very 


small. ; 
The plugs for baths are made in various 


sizes—I}in., 1}in.,2in., 2}in., 3in., and even 
4in. The waste shown in fig.3 has the fol- 





lowing dimensions for a 24 in. plug—diameter 






















































































































































































Illustrations to Student's Column. 







































of flange, 4 in. ; and diameter of screw, 23 in. 
It is made in brass (either plain or nickel- 
plated) or in white metal. The waste with 
tapered tail, shown in fig. 4, Chapter 7, is well 
adapted for baths ; the plug is 3in. in diameter 
(either brass or vulcanite), and the tail is 
tapered from 3in. to 2}in. This waste ensures 
a rapid discharge from the bath and a thorough 
scouring of the trap and waste-pipe. Bath 
plugs ought not to be less than 2in. in 
diameter, or the waste-pipes less than 14 in. 
Sometimes in cast-iron baths a cast-iron trap 
is provided at the outlet. Many of these are 
dip-traps, and are far from satisfactory. If an 
ordinary chain and plug is used the overflow 
pipe from the bath must be carried through an 
external wall for the reasons already stated, or 
made to discharge over a lead safe from which 
a pipe must be carried through the wall, and 
finished with a flap valve. The brass bath- 
trap shown in fig. 4 is of better shape, and 
has a 3-in. rubber or vulcanite plug with cross- 
bars below, and a trap tapering to 2 in. at the 
outlet. The flange is 4% in. in diameter, and 
the screw 34 in., the total height being 8 in. 
the trap is provided with a cleansing screw. 
Instead of the lead overflow pipe and trap 
shown in fig. 2, other metals may be used. In 
Milne’s “ Exposed Combined” bath - fittings 
(fig. 5), the principal parts are of gun-metal, 
either polished or nickel-plated. These fittings 
are made in three sizes, having respectively 
mI 3-in., and 4-in. vulcanite plugs, 2-in., 
25-in., and 3-in. cast-brass traps, with 1-in. or 
ig-in. couplings for anti-siphonage pipes, 
2-in., 24-in., and 3-in. overflows and standards, 
and I-in. or 1}-in. solid-drawn copper supply 
pipes (13 B.W.G.). A perforated soap -tray, 
4§ in. in diameter forms the top of the over- 








flow standard, and can be unscrewed for clean- 
ing the standard and trap. 

In many cast-iron baths the overflow-tube 
forms part of the casting ; fig. 6 is an example. 
The trap is of cast iron 24in. in diameter and 
glass-enamelled inside, and forms a connexion 
with the foot of the overflow-tube. The plug 
is of the safety type, and is actuated by a 
spindle passing through the outlet grate, which 
is fitted with a bayonet catch so as to be easily 
removed when the valve or trap requires 
cleaning. It is an advantage to have the 
grating above the plug, as the openings in it 
can be more easily kept clean than when the 
grating is in the washer below the plug. A 
slab of porcelain is fitted across the foot of the 
bath to form a tray for soap, sponges, &c. 
This tray drains into the bath through the per- 
foration A; another perforation B is made 
near the back of the slab, so that a brush can 
be passed through to clean the overflow-tube. 

The overflow in Shanks’s “ Perfecto” bath 
(fig. 7) is merely a modification of the last. 
The upper part of the foot of the bath is made 
with a slope, so that the overflow is vertical 
and more easily cleaned. The overflow pipe is 
oblong in section, and is. of glass-enamelled 
cast iron, swelling out at the foot to fit the 
24-in. glass-enamelled cast-iron trap, which is 
fitted with a brass union for connexion to the 
lead waste-pipe. A special feature of the’bath 
is the waste arrangement, with valve working 
horizontally and actuated by a spindle and 
knob, and with a hinged nickel-plated brass 
grating. The porcelain soap-tray supported 
by the taps is quite detached from the bath 
itself, so that every part of the bath and tray 
can be easily cleaned. Instead of the porcelain 
tray, a nickel-plated brass soap-and-sponge 








holder is sometimes used and has the ad- 
vantage of being easily removed. 

Standing wastes and overflows are largely 
used for baths. Fig. 10 shows the ordinary 
type. The standing overflow, of copper of 
brass, is placed in a tube at the foot of the 
bath, and has generally a rubber covering at 
the end to make a tight joint on the valve 
seating. It is raised by means of a chain (or 
spindle) and knob. Doulton’s improved over- 
flow (fig. 9) has a standing overflow placed ina 
recess at the foot of the bath, the overflow can 
be removed by lifting it upwards after raising 
the waste-pull.. A porcelain soap-dish is fitted 
across the foot of the bath. The trap is of 
glass-enamelled cast-iron, 2 in. in diameter, an 
the outlet grating is of large size flush with the 
bottom of the bath. 

As a rule the fittings are arranged at the 
foot of the bath, but cast-iron and other baths 
are now made with the fittings arranged at 
the front, a position which is often advan- 
tageous when the bathroom is small. The 
combined bath and lavatory shown in fig.’ 
is also useful in similar situations. The bath _ 
of cast iron, painted, japanned, or enamelle 
in various ways, and the lavatory basin 1s 0 
enamelled iron, made to tip up and dischart 
the contents into the bath. The hot and rete 
water is supplied through a swivel arm, whic 
can be turned to fill either the basin of = 
bath. A soap dish is cast at one corner on the 
roll edge. 


—_ 
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HONORARIUM TO CITY ARCHITECT, EDINBURGH, 
—At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh Town 
Council it was decided to grant an erg age 
1,000l, to Mr. Morham, the City Architect, for ioe 
work at the new City Chambers and the © 
Hospital. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL.—A 

special thanksgiving festival has just been held at 
Lichfield to mark the completion of the restoration 
of the cathedral. The Birmingham Weekly Mercury, 
ina brief review of the restorations which the past 
nine years have witnessed, says that the central 
tower and spire have been repaired 3; new mullions 
have been placed in the two windows of the Lady 
Chapel, and its buttresses have been repaired ; the 
south transept has been repaired ; the north transept 
has been thoroughly renovated and a new window, 
on the exact lines of the original, now adorns it ; 
the parapets and clearstory in the choir and Lady 
Chapel have been repaired, as have also the library 
buttresses ; and the north aisle of the nave has been 
secured against further decay, though the proposed 
repairs to this part of the building have not been 
carried out, the Dean and Chapter being anxious to 
leave it undisturbed because of its special antiqua- 
rian beauty and interest. Internally the _ Lady 
Chapel has been adorned with a reredos of triptych 
form, carved by the peasants of Oberammergau 
from a design by Mr. Kempe ; oak lobbies have 
been constructed at the various entrances ; resto- 
rations have been carried out in the Con- 
sistory Court, where may be seen part of the wall 
of the second church which occupied the site 
before the cathedral was built; and _ sacristy 
fittings have been added. St. Chads’s Chapel, 
which for a long time had been used as a muniment 
room, has been restored to its original purpose at a 
cost of 1,200/.; 14,000/. was originally asked for in 
order to carry out the works that were considered 
absolutely necessary, but so generously were sub- 
scriptions made that nearly 24,0001. was received, 
and the Chapter funds and other sources also 
yielding more money than had been expected, the 
Dean and Chapter were enabled to undertake 
further desirable restorations, Repairs to the 
fabric absorbed 15,000/., for some parts were found 
to be worse than was expected, and other con- 
tingencies swelled the cost. Mr. R. Bridgeman, of 
Lichfield, has executed all the repairs to the fabric, 
both in wood and stone, under the direction of 
Mr. J. O. Scott, the architect. The raising of the 
roofs to their original pitch, and the restoration 
of the stone groining in the nave, which were 
recommended by Mr. Scott and Mr. Christian, 
though not regarded as a necessary work of 
pressing importance, were included in the 
scheme. They remain to be effected if at any 
time money for the purpose is placed in the 
Chapter’s hands. The cost is estimated at 5,o00l. 
A request for 3,o00/, for ornamental objects, 
such as statuary, carved woodwork, and stained 
glass, was met by the contribution of nearly 9,0001., 
so that here again the Chapter were able to 
undertake more than was at first contemplated, 
Eighteen windows have been filled with stained 
glass, at a cost of about 4,400/., and forty-seven 
statues—twenty-two of alabaster and the remainder 
of stone—have been added, so that no niche which 
was ever filled is now vacant. Large and small, 
there are more than 200 statues. Twelve more 
figures are to be executed in alabaster and placed in 
the open arcading on each side of the reredos. The 
fund for statuary and stained glass was obtained in 
large sums from a few donors, but in order that the 
many others who desired to do so might have a 
share in the decorative work, the memorial window 
to Bishop Hacket was chosen as the object to which 
the offertories and collections throughout the fes- 
tival should be devoted. The window has cost 
about 200/. It is just above Bishop Hacket’s tomb 
inthe south aisle, and depicts the Cathedral as he 
found it in 1661, with the central spire in ruins and 
the roof battered in. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, KIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE.—On 
the 6th inst. the foundation - stone of the new 
Walton-lane Baptist Church, Kirkdale, was laid. 
The new buildings occupy a site at the corner of 
Walton-lane, Fountains-road, and Barry-street, 
directly facing the Anfield-road entrance to Stanley 
Park. The buildings, which are Classic in style, 
freely treated, will consist when completed of a 
basement schoolroom, 49 ft. by 45 ft., with accom- 
modation for 400 persons. On the same floor there 
Will be five classrooms and conveniences, with two 
arian ge The whole of the basement will be well 
ighted, the chapel being raised considerably above 
the surrounding footwalk. The schools will be 
approached by two flights of stone steps, 6 ft. wide, 
Tom Fountains-road and Barry-street, and this floor 
will be laid with pitch-pine wood blocks. The 
§tound floor consists of a chapel, 54 ft. by 43 ft., 
= side transepts, and will have accommodation 
or 400 adults. On this floor there are to be two 
ae The main entrances to the chapel are 
rom Walton-lane and Fountains-road, and lead into 
anes containing the gallery staircases, and then 

Be vestibule before entering the chapel. The 
& ety, which is situated on three sides of the 
chapel, will provide seating accommodation for 316 
Persons. The side galleries will have two rows of 
ie and the end gallery and transepts seven and 
oe respectively. ‘The pulpit will be placed in the 

mae, with the baptistry immediately in front. 
“= front of the chapel will face Walton-lane, 
bem — gable flanked on each side with stair- 
tion ings and porches. The three principal eleva- 

$ will be carried out in red pressed Accrington 


brick, with Cefn stone dressings. The whole of the 
building will be heated with a low-pressure system 
of hot water. The building is to be lighted through- 
out with electricity. The total cost, exclusive of 
land, is about 5,0o00/.; and the contractors are 
Messrs. Hough & Pilling, of Liverpool, and the 
architects, Messrs. Richard Owen & Son. 

CHAPEL, ST. JOSEPH’s ORPHANAGE, MOUNTJOY- 
STREET, DUBLIN.—Within the last year an addition 
has been made to St. Joseph’s Orphanage by the 
erection of a little chapel for the use of the sisters 
of the community and children of the orphanage. 
The new chapel, which is dedicated to St. Joseph, 
consists of nave, 60 ft. long by 22 ft. 6 in. wide, in 
which is the nuns’ choir and a space for the accom- 
modation of the children. The sanctuary is 16 ft. 
long by 16 ft. wide. There is a side chapel and 
sacristy accommodation. The principal entrance to 
the nave is at the west end. The nave is lighted 
on the sides by lancet windows, having trefoil 
cusped heads. The sanctuary is lighted at the side 
by a two-light tracery window, and the window over 
the high altar in the sanctuary gable is a four-light 
window, filled in with tracery. The windows have 
moulded labels overhead. There is an organ gallery 
at the west end of nave, with a panelled ornamental 
front. This gallery is approached by a staircase 
carried up in an octagonal turret, lighted by loop- 
hole windows and surmounted by an embattled 
parapet. The highaltar is of whitestatuary marble. 
The altar table is supported on coloured marble 
shafts, with carved and moulded caps and moulded 
bases, and the centre panel in the frontal of the altar 
is filled with a sculptured group representing Christ 
blessing the little children. The reredos has richly 
moulded arches, with coloured marble shafts, having 
carved and moulded caps and moulded bases, and 
carved and moulded cornice. The tabernacle and 
canopy are also of white statuary marble, with 
coloured marble shafts. There is a basement under 
the chapel comprising refectory, kitchen, serving- 
room, scullery. The building is in the Gothic style 
of the Early English period. The walls generally 
are built of brickwork, and the doors, windows, and 
buttresses: have dressings of chiselled limestone, 
while the walls of the basement story are carried up 
in granite. The contractor for the work is Mr. 
Kevin Toole. The stained glass was supplied by 
Mr. J. Clarke, stained glass artist, and the high altar 
executed by Mr. Edmund Sharp. The building was 
carried out from the plans, and under the superin- 
tendence, of Mr. Wm. H. Byrne, architect, Dublin. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, MANSFIELD.—The opening 
of a new chapel in connexion with the Wesleyan 
Methodist denomination at Mansfield took place on 
the 6th inst. The building, the foundation-stones 
of which were laid in July last, is situate at the 
junction of Rosemary-street and Byron-street, 
The original scheme was to erect a chapel capable 
of accommodating 600, but as yet the nave only has 
been completed, providing room for 300 people. 
Mr. J. E. Goodacre, of Mansfield, was the architect, 
the contract being executed by Messrs. Vallance & 
Blythe, Mansfield, at a total cost of 2.3581. 2s. 

NEW WESLEYAN CHURCH, BEESTON, NOTTING- 
HAM.—The foundation-stones of this church were 
laid on the 14th. The premises comprise church 
with nave, transept, and choir gallery, and school in 
the rear portion of the site. In the church, which 
has a gallery round three sides, there is accommo- 
dation for about 750 persons. Ample vestry ac- 
commodation is provided for the minister, choir, 
&c. The organ will be placed behind the choir 
gallery and the rostrum in front. The school pre- 
mises consist of a large assembly room, an infants’ 
school, an adults’ classroom, a ladies’ room, and 
seven classrooms, which are grouped round the 
large room and open out of it. The exterior, de- 
signed in the Decorated style of Gothic architecture, 
is of pressed brick with facings and tracery windows 
of rich design in stone. The entrance front faces 
Chilwell-road, and at the south-west corner is 
placed a tower and spire rising to a height of 
about roo ft. The interior woodwork of the roof 
and pews is pitch pine, the roof being waggon- 
headed in shape. The tracery windows will be 
filled with ornamental tinted leaded lights. The 
cost of the entire building will be about 7,000l., and 
the church portion is at present in course of erec- 
tion. The architect is Mr. W. J. Morley, of Brad- 
ford and Harrugate. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BALBY, YORKSHIRE. — The 
memorial stone of a board-school which is being 
erected at Balby was laid on the 13thinst. Mr. F. 
W. Masters, of Doncaster, is the architect, the 
contractors being Messrs. Gill & Son. The lighting 
is being carried out by Messrs. Farr & Son. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN DUNDEE.—Not for 
many years has the outlook in the building trade in 
Dundee in all its branches been so gloomy and 
unpromising as is now the case. After a period of 
unexampied prosperity a reaction has set in, and 
operations are almost at a standstill, with no 
prospect of an improvement now or in the near 
future, Both employers and men are feeling the 
pinch keenly. Of the latter nearly a fourth are 
unable to find regular employment. This unsatis- 
factory state of affairs is, in the opinion of the 
employers, due in a great measure to the almost 
prohibitive prices of material, as well as, in a lesser 
degree, to the prevailing high rate of wages 
demanded by the employees, both circumstances 





inducing speculators to postpone their transactions 





till such a time as these can be more favourably 
and profitably carried through. The best index to 
the position and prospects of the building trade is 
the state of the property market. ot only 
are the prices which obtained two or three 
years ago still maintained, but there seems 
to be no disposition on the part of any 
one to purchase property. Within the last twelve 
or eighteen months, also, the rate of interest has 
increased from 3 to 34 percent. Three years ago 
one could borrow as much money as one desired at 
3 per cent.; in fact, there was a scramble amongst 
investors to lend at that rate. Now the accepted 
scale is 34 per cent., and, unless in cases where 
loans have been granted for a fixed time, the pro- 
prietors are being called upon to pay the higher 
rate. Again, there are indubitably a great many 
houses standing empty, and these are the most 
modern and high-class dwellings, for which abnormal 
rents are charged. Another thing which influences 
investors to hold aloof is the uncertainty that pre- 
vails as to what the future will produce with regard 
to the rates of material and wages, and it is believed 
that if these rates could be settled on any basis of 
continuity, it would goa long way towards stimu- 
lating the industry.Dundee Advertiser. 

ALBERT WORKS, LAMBETH, S.E. — On Febru- 
ary 25 a foundation-stone was laid at these works 
to commemorate their reconstruction owing to the 
widening of the London and South-Western Rail- 
way Company’s line. The works belong to Mr. 
B. E. Nightingale, builder and contractor, and have 
been practically rebuilt from the design of Mr. 
Alfred E. Nightingale, architect. They consist of a 
range of stores, saw, planing, and moulding mills, 
fitted with new and modern machinery, a new 
chimney shaft of over roo ft. high, offices, boiler, 
and engine-houses, rain-water reservoir tank, new 
gantries and flats, yard foreman’s and timekeeper’s 
offices, and new dwelling for caretaker. 

CHURCH HALL, FETTERCAIRN, KINCARDINE- 
SHIRE.—A church hall is to be erected at Fettercairn 
from plans by Mr, D. Wishart Galloway, of Brechin. 
The contractors are as follows:— Mason, Mr. D. 
Douglas, Edzell; joiner, Mr, Ritchie, Thornton ; 
plumber, Mr. Fox, Edzell; plasterers, Messrs. 
Burness & Son, Montrose ; slaters, Messrs. Lindsay 
& Son, Montrose. 

VOLUNTEER DRILL HALL, PORTSMOUTH.—The 
drill hall which has been erected in Stanhope-road, 
Portsmouth, for the 3rd Volunteer Battalion of the 
Hampshire Regiment, was opened on the oth inst. 
The building is of dark red brick with Bath stone 
dressings. The central hall measures 144 ft. by 
118 ft., the floor being laid with tarpaving by Messrs. 
Bradshaw, of Southsea. The walls are coloured 
with Aspinall’s water paint. The hall will be illu- 
minated by eight electric arc lamps, the fittings 
having been executed by Messrs. Pyke, Harris, & 
Co., of London. The small hall is fitted as a gym- 
nasium, its dimensions being 76 ft. by 44 ft. The 
floor of this hall is of Ebner’s pitch-pine blocks. 
The lighting will be by incandescent lamps. The 
building contains also a dining-room, kitchen, &c., 
besides the officers’ quarters. The plans were pre- 
pared by Major A, H. Bone, of Portsmouth. Mr. 
J. Crockerell, of Southsea, was the builder, his fore- 
man being Mr. J. T. Flux. The clerk of works was 
Mr. G. Felton Lancaster. 

PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL AT HAMPSTEAD.— 
Sir Richard Temple presided recently ai the Hamp- 
stead Town Hall at the annual meeting of the 
Hampstead Hospital, and announced that the 
council of the hospital had secured a site at Hamp- 
stead-green for the proposed new hospital. a 
Keith |D. Young had been appointed architect of 
the new building, which was to contain fifty beds, 
and to cost 20,000/. 

WESLEYAN CENTENARY HALL, CiTy.—The 
Wesleyan Centenary Hall in Bishopsgate-street 
Within is being pulled down. New premises for 
the Wesleyan Methodist are to be erected on the 
site. The architect is Mr. Cuthbert. 

ART GALLERY, WHITECHAPEL.—The art gallery 
which has been erected in Whitechapel was opened 
on the 12thinst. A reproduction of adesign for the 
building by Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, the archi- 
tect, appeared in our issue for May 30, 1896. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


ENGINEERING CONGRESS, GLASGOW.—A Congress 
of Engineers is to be held in connexion with the 
Glasgow Exhibition from September 3 to 10, under 
the presidency of Lord Kelvin, Sir Douglas Fox 
being chairman of the London Committee. The 
Congress will be arranged under the following sec- 
tions :—(1.) Railways.—Chairman, Sir Benjamin 
Baker; Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, 8, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, London, S.W. (2.) Water- 
ways and Maritime Works.—Chairman, Sir John 
Wolfe Barry ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. L, F. Vernon- 
Harcourt, 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W. (3.) Mechanical.—Chairman, Mr. William 
H. Maw ; Hon, Secretary, Mr. Edgar Worthington, 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s-gate 
St. James’s Park, London, S.W. (4) Naval Archi- 
tecture and Marine Engineering.—The Institution 
of Naval Architects: Chairman, the Earl of Glas- 


gow; Hon. Secretary, Mr. George Holmes, 5, 


Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C. (5) Iron and Steel. 
—Chairman, Mr. William Whitwell; Hon. Secre- 


















































































































































































































tary, Mr. Bennett H. Brough, 28, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. (6) Mining.—The 
Institution of Mining Engineers: Chairman, Mr. 
— S. Dixon; Hon. Secretary, Mr, James 
‘Barrowman, Staneacre, Hamilton, Scotland. (7) 
Municipal. —Chairman, Mr. Charles H. Lowe ; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas Cole, 11, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. (8) Gas.—Chairman, 
Mr. George Livesey; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. W. 
‘Helps, Gasworks, Croydon, London. (9) Electrical. 
—Chairman, the President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. G. 
M‘Millan, 28, Victoria-street, Westminster, London, 


W. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, DONNINGTON 'WooD CHURCH. — 
Recently the chancel window of St. Matthew's 
Church, Donnington Wood, Salop, was filled with 





stained glass as a memorial to the late vicar. 


The subjects are:—‘‘The Crucifixion,” in the 
centre, St. John and Mary on either side f below, on 
the base, St. Matthew and Chad and Aidan. The 
subjects are placed under canopies of a light 
treatment, the colours being confined to the 
backgrounds mostly. The window was designed and 
executed by Mr. T. W. Camm, of Smethwick. 

New WINDOWS, GATESHEAD CHURCH.—The 
large three-light windows in the north and south 
transepts of St. Helen’s Church, Gateshead, have 
just been filled with stained glass by Messrs. Percy 
Bacon & Bros.,of London. They consist of single 
figures under canopies, representing on the one side 
thefour Evangelists, on the other the major prophets, 
two figures being placed one over the other in the 
centre light. The one is erected to the memory of 
Edward Joicey, who built the church, and the other 
to the Rev. W. H. Sissons, the late vicar. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The Municipal Council of Paris has 
officially taken possession of the smaller Art Palace 
on the Champs Elysées, and has under considera- 
tion a scheme for its decoration presented by 
M. Girault, the architect of the building ——A 
marble bust of the Duc d’Aumale has been placed in 
the Salle des Séances of the Institut ——The Com: 
mittee for the Gambetta Monument, which is to be 
erected at Bordeaux, has accepted the sketch 
design by M. Dalou, which represents Gambetta 
standing with his arms crossed, having on his right 
an allegorical group representing National Defence, 
and on the left another representing Wisdom 
coming to the support of Liberty. At the base of the 
pedestal are sculptured the armorial bearings of 
Bordeaux, backed by a trophy of flags——A new 
firemen's barracks is to be built at Montmartre, 
behind the church of the Sacré Cceur.——The 
Chamber of Deputies is occupied with an important 
scheme for the improvement of the port of Bastia 
(Corsica), at an estimated expense of 1,250,000 fr,—— 
M. Detaille has presented to the Carnavalet Museum 
a picture representing the Porte Maillot in the 
month of November 1870, during the siege of Paris. 
——A hétel is to be built at Marseilles for the 
Société des Architectes of Bouche du Rhone, on a 
site on the Prado left to them for that purpose. M. 
Adrien Chancel, architect, and “ Inspecteur-Général 
de l’Enseignement du Dessin,” has died suddenly at 
Perpignan, during a tour of inspection. M. Chancel, 
who was born in 1853, has had a brilliant career. 
He was a pupil of Constant Dufeux and of Moyaux, 
carried off many prizes at Kcole des Beaux-Arts, 
and in 1877 obtained the Second Grand. Prix in 
Architecture. He received medals in the Salons of 
1879 and 1884,and a medal of the Third Class in the 
1889 exhibition. In 1894 he obtained the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. He had distinguished him- 
self in various public competitions, especially in 
that for the commemorative monument for 
Versailles, and was the selected architect for the 
new Mairie of Ivry-sur-Seine. Among his numerous 
works may be mentioned the restoration. of 
the cathedral at Auch, and the erection of the 
Salle des Fétes and the monumental grille of the 
Palais de Elys¢e, to which he was officially attached 
as architect. He was a remarkable draughtsman, 
and an architect with a great deal of perception in 
design.—tThe death is also announced, at the age 
of eighty-one, of the painter Charles Jalabert, an 
old pupil of Delaroche. He was at first chiefly 
known as a painter of religious and historical sub- 
jects, and in the Salon of 1855 his picture of “ Christ 
on the Mount of Olives” was much remarked. But 
his subsequent and greater success was in por- 
traiture. Among his principal works of this class 
may be named the portraits of the Duchesse d’Albe, 
Mme. de Montigo, the Comtesse de Paris, the 
Duchesse d’Aumale, and the Princesse de Nemours. 
He was elected “ Officier” of the Legion of Honour 
in 1867. For the last few years his name had been 
nearly forgotten by the general public. 

INDIA.—The Government of India has agreed to 
make a contribution of 45,000 rupees from Imperial 
revenues towards the cost of enlarging and im- 
proving St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore. The con- 
sulting architect to the Madras Government is to 

out the work.——The, Indian Government 
has decided to erect a large girder bridge over the 





THE BUILDER. 


Swat river, and has already called for detailed esti- 
mates. ——- Large military buildings are being 
erected at Manipur for the permanent garrison ; the 
cost is estimated at seven lakhs of rupees:——Mr. 
C. H. Stevens, of Bombay, is the successful-com- 
petitor for the best design for the new military 
secretarial buildings in Calcutta. 

RuSSIA.—We learn that the granite industry of 
Finland has of recent years been so successful that 
new quarries have been opened up in several places, 


particularly by the Finnish Stone Industry Com-) 


pany, of Helsingfors, Mr. J. J. Sederholm, chief of 
the Geological Survey of Finland, has been mainly 


‘| instrumental in this, and the endeavour is to bring 
‘|into the Russian market: the fine-grained. granites, 


found near the town of Nystad, to the north of Abo. 
At the present time three different kinds are being 
quarried, one of silver-grey tint, suitable for rubble 
and pavement work; another of brownish-grey 
tint, which occurs in thick masses; and the third 
light grey, especially suitable for architectural pur- 
poses, and which is now being employed in the con- 
struction of the Finnish National Theatre, at 
Helsingfors——-Messrs, C. Cammell -& Co.,- of 
Sheffield, are about to establish large works at 
Odessa, for the manufacture of edge tools and hard- 
ware generally. 

UNITED STATES.—The death is announced of Mr. 
Benjamin Silliman, a well-known architect of New 
York. He studied architecture for some years at 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin, before practising in 
America. Amongst the notable buildings designed 
by him are the Morse building, and Temple-court, 
both in New York City——Another celebrated 
architect, Mr. Thomas R. Jackson, of New York, 


has recently died. He was born in London in) 


1826. Amongst important works designed by him 
are the Old Academy of -Music, the Old Wallack’s 


| Theatre (now the Star Theatre), Tammany Hall, 


and the Jerome Park clubhouse. At one time Mr. 
Jackson was appointed Superintendent of the 
Federal buildings in New York.——The Board of 
Regent’s of New York University has had for three 
years in preparation a list of photographs of paint- 
ings, statues, and works of architecture, suitable to 
be hung in schools; the work is now approaching 
completion. - 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OVERCROWDING IN THE EAST END, —A con- 
ference on the housing question was held on the 
14th inst. in the boardroom of the Whitechapel 
Guardians, Mr. James Brown presiding. A paper 
on overcrowding was read by the Rev. W. H. 
Davies, who pointed out that the average popula- 
tion for the whole of London was thirty-seven 
per acre. In Whitechapel there were 195 persons to 
the acre, while in Spitalfields the figures were 330. 
The immigration of the poor aliens and people from 
the country was unquestionably answerable for 
much of the overcrowding. The increase of rents 
was largely due to the alien, but they must not 
forget that that class had introduced new and 
useful industries.—After discussion, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that the conference could 
not emphasise too strongly the evils of overcrowd- 
ing, and it was the duty of the authorities to deal 
with such promptly and effectively. A resolution 
was also moved affirming that the clearances carried 
out and the new buildings erected had not met the 
needs of the classes affected, but the motion was 
not pressed. A resolution to the effect that every 
person having any interest in inhabited houses 
should be registered was adopted, as also one 
recommending that the value of a site should remain 
asan asset for all time, and that the period of repay- 
ment should be extended beyond the period of 
sixty years. It was also affirmed that no clearances 
for public or private purposes should be allowed 
until provision had been made for the population 





dispossessed. 
-~THE  (PyX CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER. — In 
the House of Commons on the 14th inst. 


Mr. G. T. Kenyon asked the First Commissioner 
of Works to state by whose authority. the 
custody of the Pyx . Chapel had been trans- 
ferred from the Board of Trade to the Office. of 
Works ; what was the object gained by the transfer ; 
and whether he could give any assurance. that the 
chapel would not be submitted to any process of 
restoration, or improved away altogether, as was the 
case with the Rolls Chapel.—Mr. Akers-Douglas: 
The transfer of the Pyx Chapel was made by leave 
of the President of the Board of Trade, with the 
approval of the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
object is to place the chapel in charge of the 
authority who has already the care of the Chapter 
House adjoining, and whose function it is to main- 
tain buildings of national interest. The chapel will 
not be submitted to any process of restoration. 
DISCOVERIES AT FURNESS ABBEY.—The excava- 
tions at the ruins of Furness Abbey, which have 
been going on for some years under the direction of 
Mr. St. John Hope on behalf of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Archzological and Antiquarian 
Society, have been renewed within the past few 
days, and the guide, Mr. Jesse Turner, while work- 
ing in the refectory, has come across a sub-vault of 
Norman dormitories, or burial-place, in the south 
wall. At another point, the remains of a very fine 





fire-place have been discovered. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING, DARLINGTON.—The Cor. 
poration electric lighting at Darlington was 
inaugurated on the 11th inst. The electricaj 
engineer was Mr. J. R. P. Lunn. 

MUSEUMS ON SUNDAYS.—The Sunday opening of 
the South Kensington Museum, the branch Museum 
at Bethnal-Green, and the Geological Museum in 
Jermyn-street, will be, till further notice, from 
2to6pm. . 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, NOTTINGHAM.—At the 
Guildhall, Nottingham, recently, Colonel Luard, 
R.E., held a Local Government Board inquiry into 
an application by the City Council for permission to 
borrow. 34,0001. for purposes of ‘street improvement 
and the reconstruction of Carrington-street bridge, 
The Town Clerk (Sir Samuel Johnson) explained that 
24,090/. was required for the purchase of Property 
in Parliament-street in connexion with the pro- 
posed widening of that.thoroughfare. The recon- 
struction of the Carrington-street bridge would cost 
10,0001., the remainder of the loan asked for. 
Evidence as to the structural work was given by 
Mr. A. Brown, the City Engineer. : 

NORWICH. MASTER. BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The second annual dinner of the Norwich Master 
Builders’ Association was held on the rath inst. at 
the Royal Hotel, Norwich. Mr. G. E. Hawes, 
President, occupied the chair. The “Health of the 
King” having been proposed from the chair, the 
military and naval toast was proposed by Mr. FE. 
Reeve and responded to by Mr. H. Harper Smith. 
The President then gave the toast of * Prosperity 
to the City of Norwich,” Alderman Cunnell, in 
reply, remarked that sometimes the citizens were 
apt to think, looking to the decay of the city’s old 
manufactures, that things were going backward; 
but it had to be admitted that in place of those 
which had disappeared others had sprung up— 
trades so important that they were continu. 
ing the prosperity of Norwich, and would, 
he believed, long continue to do so.— “The 
Health of the Architects and Surveyors” was 
proposed by Mr. J. S. Smith (the vice-chairman), who 
said that if building work was to be successful there 
must be co-operation between the builder and the 
architects and surveyors. Whilst every considera- 
tion should be given to the employer and his wishes, 
the work should be conducted in such a way that 
the builder should be fairly remunerated, and the 
building contracts should be so drawn that they did 
not press too harshly upon the contractor, who had 
to incur enormous risks and liabilities. As for 
building contracts, it was felt by the Association that 
every builder’s contract should provide for the 
architect, so that in the event of any dispute 
arising it could be fairly and easily adjusted 
to the satisfaction of both parties. Happily, in 
Norwich, the two interests got on fairly well. 
Take the clause respecting the granting of certificates. 
The architects were never found too slow in grant- 
ing the first certificate, nor too fast in granting the 
final one.—The toast was acknowledged by Mr. E. 
Boardman, Mr. J. B. Pearce, and Mr, A. E. Collins. 
Mr. Collins said that Norwich ought to be proud of 
its architects in practice and its builders in business. 
Building work was carried on in Norwich in a very 
creditable style. There was a substantiality about 
it that was not to be found in many cities. “The 
Norwich Master: Builders’ Association” was pro- 
posed by Councillor Barnard, who said that he had 
some thirty years’ experience of the master builders 
of Norwich, and more capable business men no one 
could wish to be associated with. The President, 
in response, said it was now three years since the 
Association established itself in Norwich, and in 
that time they had made themselves a power in the 
city. ‘The Merchants of Norwich” was proposed 
by Councillor W. T. Scarles. The Mayor (Mr. J. J. 
Dawson Paul), Mr. F. Havers, and Mr, G. Jewson 
responded, and the toast list closed with the health 
of ‘‘ The Visitors,” proposed by Mr, J. Youngs. 

HAMPSTEAD HEATH PROTECTION. — The fourth 
annual general meeting of the Hampstead Heath 
Protection Society was held in the Drill Hall, 
Heath-street, Hampstead, on the 19th inst., when it 
was resolved to oppose the proposed Tube Railway 
under Hampstead Heath. Sir Richard Temple, who 
proposed a strongly-worded resolution against the 
tunnel, could not understand why it was wanted. 
The station at Holly Hill was near the Heath, and 
gave ample access to it. He saw great danger to 
the fauna and flora of Hampstead Heath in the 
proposal. The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Pooley, and carried. The Earl of Mansfield pré- 
sided at the meeting, and it was stated that a peti- 
tion against the proposal would be sent to the 
House of Lords. ay 

“THE MUNICIPAL YEAR-BooK.”—“ The Munici- 
pal Year-Book for 1901” (Edward Lloyd, Lisnlted, 
Salisbury-square, E.C.) has been improved an 
made more convenient for reference by plese 
towns (about which so much interesting and useful 
information is given) in alphabetical order, instead, 
as was done in previous issues, of dividing them into 
three categories—great towns, country boroughs, 
and other incorporated towns. Under the heading 
of the towns a short general sketch is given of vee 
main features of the municipal work, and in mos 
cases in addition will be found information reepect: 
ing baths, free libraries, markets, refuse and sewag 

technical education, &c. Information & 
to trams, water, &c., is also given, at the end _—_ 
book. A long list of Urban District Councils (0 
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1 luded in th k 
councils) is also inclu in the work, 
pel an wavorsith of municipal government in 
geotland and local government in Ireland. Alto- 
er it is an admirable handbook to municipal 
sone AND DISTRICT BUILDERS’ FEDERATION 
ANNUAL DINNER.—The annual dinner of this Asso- 
ciation took place on Tuesday evening, February 
19, at the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, Mr. S. Page, 
President, in the chair. Alderman _Taylor pro- 
the toast of “The Federation,” and in 
his reply, the President mentioned the continual in- 
crease in the number of fine buildings erected in the 
main streets of the town (to make way for which 
most of the old narrow streets were gradually dis- 
appearing), and the improved appearance of the town 
from year to year. Passing over the work of 
the committee during the past year, he devoted 
the remainder of his remarks to the uselessness, 
and need of abolishing, the present system of 
security for contracts for public works, pointing out 
the trouble and worry added thereby to the builders 
burden, especially now that the insurance com- 
nies, without exception, refused to secure the 
wilder, even when largely increased premiums 
were offered. Mr. D. W. Barker proposed the 
London Master Builders’ Association, pointing out 
that the thanks of builders generally were due to 
the London association for their help and en- 
couragement in many matters relating to their 
mutual benefit during the past year. 

New Map or LonpOoN.—Mr. Edward Stanford 
sends usa new map of London, or at least a map 
in which new existing or proposed lines of railway or 
tramway are inserted. It is more especially for the 
use of those who are interested in any way in new 
schemes that are before Parliament, In the corner 
isa list of plans for Metropolitan railways, tram- 
ways, and miscellaneous improvements, deposited 
with the London County Council up to November 
30, for consideration during the Session of 1gor. 
These are numbered, and the lines of route or the 
districts affected are correspondingly numbered on 
the map. 

BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION.—In their Report 
on the six years’ work of the Birmingham District 
Building Trades Federation, the Executive say that 
for four years they have been able to report a state 
of trade eminently satisfactory. The war has 
dcubtless been one of the causes of a change for 
the worse, which has visited all the branches of the 
building industry in. our district. -The last year of 
the nineteenth century will, however, compare 
favourably with any sinceithe Federation came into 
existence, Two societies have been added to their 
number, the wood carvers, Branch 19, and the hot- 
water fitters, Branch 5, making the total sixteen, 
which is second to none in the kingdom. In the 
spring of the year the operative plasterers 
and masons succeeded in obtaining in a 

eful manner an increase of wages. During 

é summer an effort was made to obtain funds to 
assist the building trades’ gift to the nation, Many 
of the members of their societies heartily con- 
tributed. The architects, builders, builders’ mer- 
chants, and employees worked harmoniously. The 
result was gratifying, the sum forwarded having 
been greater than from any other provincial town. 
Their relations with the master builders were never 
better. The working rules and wages now preva- 
lent were not likely to be disturbed for at least 
another year, There is, however, a feeling that a 
uniform working time for all trades should be the 
tule. Probably efforts to bring this about will be 
made in the near future. Financially their position 
is better than the most sanguine could have 
expected six years ago. Sevenpence a year per 
member has enabled them to manage the organisa- 
tion and to show a balance in the bank of more 
than 600.—Birmingham Post. 

St. JAMES'S-SQUARE.—We hear that the War 
Office authorities have taken as offices the upper 
floors of the building recently erected on the west 
side of the square, at the corner of King-street, by 
Messrs, Holloway Brothers, contractors, from ‘the 
designs of Messrs, Rolfe & Matthews. The new 
fpaices, erected in 1898-9, stand on the site of 

leveland House, which was pulled down in the 
winter of 1896-7, and had been occupied during a 
long period by the Dukes of Cleveland, to whose 
estates Henry, Lord Barnard, succeeded after the 
death of the fourth Duke in August, 1891. 

A RECORD OF THE .PARIS EXHIBITION.—The 
Volume dealing with the Paris Exhibition, which 

$ been appearing in monthly parts in connexion 
With the Art Journal, has now been separatel 
issued with a carefully compiled index. “a reid 
siderable portion of the volume is devoted to repro 
ductions of the work produced by the skilled 
cree of the world, and there is ample 

erial for critical comparisons of the artistic 
Ingenuity of every country. 
eaTARY CHRONICLES OF ST. MARYLEBONE. — 
oon report of the Medical Officer of Health 
by : + anata ae — a recurring nuisance 
Manure. The borough cntay i Gaveueiadsne at 
suburban districts, is continually being, as it 
“a fares my and farther from the country 
Way rates for such an oe = an The rail- 
hibitory, and at cesta stable manure are 
> certain seasons it is only possible 


get manure removed by paying a relatively high 











price. It may, however, be stated generally that the 
stable manure was better and more regularly 
removed in 1900 than in any previous year.—The 
St. Marylebone Shelter, established for the purpose 
of receiving for short periods families tempo- 
rarily turned out of their homes during the 
operation of disinfection, has been used ten 
times, and has afforded accommodation for 
seventeen adults and two children. During 
the year the medical officer has paid 460 
first visits and 1,662 visits of re-inspection to work- 
shops and laundry worksho;s. In the course of 
these visits he found several workshops which had 
not previously been'visited by any inspector. The 
cubic measurement of each new workshop has been 
taken, and ventilation and sanitary conditions 
investigated before placing on the register. Im- 
provement in ventilation has been effected in twelve 
workrooms ; three have been discontinued as un- 
suitable ; ten gas stoves used for heating irons have 
been removed from the workrooms or provided 
with means for carrying off the fumes generated. 
In three wash-houses a ventilating hood with a pipe 
conducting the steam into the outer air has been 
fixed over the copper. Of the 1,318 workrooms on 
the register, 1,004 are lighted by gas, 204 by elec- 
tricity, and 110 by lamps. The more general 
adoption of electric lighting for workrooms is 
hindered by the fact that gas has warming powers 
which electric lights have not. Dr. Blyth refers to 
the very harmtul practice so much in vogue of 
warming the rooms by burning gas. He thinks that, 
in the interests of the workers, there should be a 
definite regulation that, should gas be used for 
warming purposes, it should only be through 
the medium of properly ventilated stoves, 
METROPOLITAN PUBLIC GARDENS ASSOCIATION. 
—The eighteenth report of this Association states 
that the income of the Association during rg00 has 
amounted to 4,484, Is, 6d., against 4,865/. 13s. 11d. 
in 1899, showing a decrease of 381/. 12s. 5d. This 
is mainly attributable to the adverse effect of the 
war in generally diverting and lessening contribu- 
tions. Since the commencement of 1900 the Asso- 
ciation has laid out four new recreation-grounds, 
and has assisted in the formation of many others. 
Thirty-six new members have been. elected, 
making a total of 810. Among the works carried 
out by the Association during the past year 
the following may be mentioned :—The Christ 
Church disused burial-ground in Blackfriars Bridge- 
road was laid’ out by the Association at a cost .of 
about 400/. The parish churchyard of Plaistow, to 
which a valuable plot of adjacent land was. added, 
has been laid out by the Association at.a cost of 
450l., tool. of which was given by Mr. Threlfall 
The Camberwell Vestry having secured a strip of 
vacant land in Sumner-road, it was laid out by the 
Association as a public playground at a cost 
of about 300/., of which the Vestty paid half. 
When the last report of the Association was issued 
about 2,500/. was still required to make up the sum 
(50,000/ ) needed for the purchase of the Dollis Hill 
estate. The whole of the ground has now been 
secured, the Association having paid over the sum, 
5197. 118., collected for the purpose. During the 
year the scheme for acquiring the Alexandra Park and 
Palace for the public has progressed so favourably 
that the whole of the 150,000/. required has been 
collected. The size of the estateis 173 acres. It 
was found necessary to introduce a Bill into Parlia- 
ment for placing the park and palace in the hands 
of trustees nominated by the contributing bodies. 
The Association took an active interest in the 
passage of this Bill, and secured important amend- 
ments therein for the free access of the public to 
all parts of the park. In regard to work in hand, 
the Association is laying out Leyton-square, Cam- 
berwell, S.E., as a public recreation-ground ; and 
has promised to lay out, or to assist in laying out, if 
their maintenance is secured, Marian-square, Hack- 
ney-road ; St. Giles’ disused burial-ground, Camber- 
well ; the Swedish disused burial-ground, Prince’s- 
square, E.; West-square, St. George-the-Martyr, 
Borough ; Hoxton-square ; the garden of the Wes- 
leyan Church, Camberwell-road ; the eastern end of 
the Churchyard of St. Mary, Bow ; and the southern 
portion of the Churchyard of All Saints, Poplar. 
The balance of the money collected for the purchase 
of the Golder’s Hill Estate has been deposited with 
the Association. It amounts to 245/., and forms 
the nucleus of a fund for any future extension of 
Hampstead Heath. The neighbouring property, 
known as Telegraph Hill, being for sale, steps are 
being taken towards its possible acquisition, and 
the Association is also inquiring into the question of 
the proposed electric railway under the Heath. 
THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S MONMOUTHSHIRE 
ESTATES.—On March 26 and 27 current will be 
offered for sale by auction at Monmouth various 
properties situated in and arcund Monmouth 
belonging to the Duke of Beaufort. The several 
lots comprise the Duke’s seat, Troy House, with 
1,670 acres, upon the banks of the Wye and Trothy, 
and the ruins of Monmouth Castle. Amongst the 
many buildings in Wales and the borderland which 
are attributed to Inigo Jones is reckoned Troy 
Mitchell, near Monmouth, built shortly before his 
death in 1652, for Edward, second Marquis of 
Beaufort: confer Madden, “Privy Purse Ex- 
penses,” Monmouth Castle, reputedly of Saxon 
origin, was rebuilt by William Fitz-Baderon, one of 
the Conqueror’s followers ; Edward I. erected the 





Monks, Dixton, Wyebridge, and Over-Monnow- 
bridge gates, and rebuilt the castle walls. The 
honour, castle, and manor of Monmouth, with 
those of Lancaster, were bestowed upon the Earls 
and Dukes of Lancaster, one of whom, John of 
Gaunt, lived there some while, ‘and _ there. his 
grandson, Henry V., was born. During the Civil 
War Sir William Waller captured the castle from 
Lord Herbert, who had garrisoned it for the King. 

EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—-The 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treas 
have sanctioned the expenditure of the following 
items (subject to the approval ofthe House-\of 
Commons) on public works and buildings during the 
financial year commencing on April. 1. next.:— 
Marlborough House : Installation of electric light, on 
account, 1,000/. (total cost, 11,000/; probable ex- 
penditure to March 31, 1901, 6,800/.):; construction 
of scullery for guardroom, 300/. ; warming enclo- 
sure at grand entrance, 150/. Royal Mews, 
Pimlico : New fittings and washing tanks, 45ol. ; 
warming large coach-house, &c., 160/. Windsor 
Castle: Installation of electric light, further on 
acceunt, 1,000/. ; erection of permanent shelter for 
fire appliances, 150/. ; construction of underground 
cellar at canteen, 125/.. Windsor Home Park: Altera- 
tions to lodge, Datchet-road entrance, 130/,_ St. 
James’s Palace(partly in occupation of his Majesty) : 
Installation of electric light, on account, 1,000, ; 
preparation of Nos. 77 and 78, Pall Mall, for occupa- 
tion as a Grace and Favour residence, in substitution 
for Bushey House, which is to be occupied as.a 
National Physical Laboratory, 3,000/. Kensington 
Palace : Completion of lightning conductors, 125/. 
Hampton Court Palace: Re-erection of. ornamental 
iron screens, 1,000/. ; erection of sheds, fences, &c., 
350/. Hampton Court Gardens: Reconstruction. of 
glass houses, 1,000/, Kew Gardens: New pumping- 
house, mains, &c. (total, 2,525/.), on account, 600). ; 
annexe to Museum 3, 360/.; additional stabling 
(450/.), on account, 10o/,; Temperate House, flag 
pavement, 1001; ditto, soft water supply, 225/. ; 
melon ground, new wall, roo/.; herbarium, new 
wing, on account, 500/. Richmond Park: Public 
conveniences (600/.), on account, 2501. Green Park: 
Widening of Piccadilly (works within the park only), 
500/, Houses of Parliament Buildings : Providing 
water purifiers for steam boilers, . gs5ol..; 
providing hydraulic lift for removal -,of 
ashes from boiler-room, 120/. For the Gladstone 
monument (execution and erection) in Westminster 
Abbey, 2,100/. For alterations and additions. to 
Lambeth County Court, 1,200/. . British Museum : 
Improving the lighting of Ethnographical Gallery, 
3507. ; works and alterations of a. minor character, 
3007. Natural History Museum : Further on-account 
of the installation of electric light throughout the 
building (total estimated cost, 7,500/, ), 500/,;, adapta- 
tion of new room for taxidermist, 150/. ; enclosing a 
portion of the open basement, 160/. ; works. and 
alterations of a minor character, 500/. Science. and 
Art Buildings, South Kensington: Erection of. shed 
to protect blast and reverabatory furnaces, &c., 
1751. Custom House: Extension of refreshment 
room, 300/.; alterations to hydraulic lift, 1751; 
erection of a new dwelling-house at the Customs 
Storage Depot (late Burning Ground), Rotherhithe, 
650/. ; erection of an office at Victoria Dock, rool. ; 
additions and alterations of a minor character at the 
Custom House and outlying offices, 300/. Post 
Office :—General Post Offic, West, additional space 
for cable and instrument work, 95o/.;- Mount 
Pleasant, enlargement of telegraph factory, Block 
E, 12,0001. ; new sorting office at Clapham, 4,320. ; 
branch post office at West Brompton, 2,675/. ;, sub- 
district post office at West Kensington, 2,000l. 
(towards a total estimated cost of 18,325J,)... Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens: For pre- 
paration and adaptation of the premises vacated by 
the London University for occupation by the Com- 
mission, 7,500/. Duke of York’s Royal Military 
School: For provision of a gymnasium, 3,000/. 
Horse Guards: Conversion of residential rooms 
into office-rooms for Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions, 1,150/. Patent Office Extension: Acquisition 
of site and erection of buildings, 30,500/, (to com- 
plete the total estimated cost of 162,500/,)... Royal 
Mint: For the erection of new die and medal 
department, 1,800/, (to supplement the 9,250/. 
already expended under this head), War Office, 
Winchester House: Alterations and re-arrangement 
for the accommodation of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the War Office, 3,500/. 

PUBLIC CREMATORIA.—The Leeds City Council 
will promote a Bill in the course of the present 
session of Parliament, which provides. for powers 
to make certain localimprovements, at an estimated 
cost of 1,000,000)., to include additional waterworks, 
a crematorium, and the acquisition of the house on 
the Harehills Estate, for purposes of the Judges’ 
lodgings. The Corporation of Hull have recently 
opened a crematorium at Hull that has been con- 
structed at a cost of 2,500/., and is, we believe, the 
first building of its kind erected by a municipal body 
in England. ve 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE BUILDING TRADE,—The 
annual report of the North Staffordshire Builders’ 
Association, of which Mr. J. Bowden, Mayor of 
Burslem, is secretary, states that 95 per cent. of the 
builders in the district are members, all of whom 
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have insured their workmen at special low rates 
against accident. The increasing balance at the 
bank would be used to form a nucleus for a 
Builders’ Provident Institution or Builders’ 
Exchange, where the members of all branches of 
the building trade could meet for trade or club 
purposes. At the beginning of last year the brick- 
layers gave notice for an advance of #d, per hour. 
The masters offered }d., and there was a strike, and 
an arrangement was come to. This year the stone- 
masons had given notice for an advance of ?d., and 
the Association had offered them 3d. per hour. The 
labourers had also given notice for an advance, but 
as it was not sent as per rule or custom the 
employers had decided not to entertain it. 

BUILDING TRADE, COVENTRY.—There is at 
present no prospect of a settlement being come to 
in the Coventry building trade before the expiry of 
the masters’ notices on the 31st inst. The proposal 
is to reduce carpenters’ and bricklayers’ wages by 
#d. per hour (from 8#d.), painters by $d. (from 8d.), 
and labourers by 4d. (from 6d.). The employers’ con- 
tention is that present rates of pay are based on a 
period of activity in business which has been un- 
known for four years past, and that this fact, 
coupled with the general trade conditions of the 
country, justify the proposed reductions. The 
men—who, it is said, had directions from London 
some months ago to press for even higher wages— 
are resisting the masters’ movement. Arbitration, 
as provided by local trade rules, has been proposed, 
but the parties have been unable to agree upon an 
arbitrator. The employers want a gentleman living 
out of Coventry and the men one in the city. 
Unless the dispute is settled by the end of March 
there will be a strike or lock-out.—Birmingham 
Gazette. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING 
FEBRUARY.—The Labour Gazette states that during 
February employment in all branches of the 
building trades continued to decline. The percent- 
age of unemployed union members among carpenters 
and plumbers at the end of February was 5‘2, com- 
pared with 4°7 percent. in January. The percent- 
age for February, 1900, was 3'1. The London 
report isas follows : “ The building trades are still 
quiet in all branches. Returns from 190 branches 
of eight unions paying unemployed benefit, with a 
membership of 13,682, show that 676 (or 4°9 
per cent.) were unemployed, compared with 
51 per cent. in January, and 1°7 per cent. in 
February of last year. The plasterers, plumbers, 
and stonecarvers describe employment as bad ; the 
carpenters and joiners, bricklayers, and stone- 
masons as dull; the painters and decorators as 
moderate.” Only two disputes commenced during 
the month, both being in Scotland. In Aberdeen 
115 plasterers have come out on strike against a 
proposed reduction in wages from 84d. to 7$d, per 
hour. No settlement has been reported. The other 
dispute, at Dundee, which affected 300 carpenters 
and joiners, who struck work on account of a pro- 
posed reduction in wages from 9d. to 8d. per hour, 
has been settled by the notice of reduction being 


withdrawn. 
—_————Ht ot 


LEGAL. 


AN ARCHITECT'S BILL. 


THE case of Parsons v. Jones came before Mr. 
Justice Lawrance and a special jury in the King’s 
Bench Division on the 13th and 14th insts., in 
which the plaintiff, Mr. Charles Frederick Parsons, 
a young architect, sought to recover 2ool. for 
services rendered to the defendant in the prepara- 
tion of various plans in respect of properties which 
were to be erected at Lowestoft, Walthamstow, and 
Stoke Newington. 

Mr. Cababe, for the plaintiff, said the defendant 
was having a bungalow built at Lowestoft in 
1898, and had had the plans prepared by 
an architect there, but later on he decided 
to have another story added and about seven 
more rooms. The plaintiffs father was a 
builder, and he was going to erect the bungalow. 
The plaintiff, who was twenty-one years of age, 
acted as foreman to his father, and was also getting 
on with his architectural experience, and the de- 
fendant asked him to prepare the plans. He seemed 
pleased with the work, and employed plaintiff to 
prepare plans for two new villas, which, however, 
were never built. Defendant again employed the 
plaintiff to prepare plans for a boathouse for the 
Royal Naval Reserve, which was not built. In 
May, 1899, he formed a plan of turning the bunga- 
low into a hotel, and got the plaintiff to prepare 
plans. They were prepared and supplied to the 
defendant, who, however, failed to get a licence. 
There were other matters in which the plaintiff was 
employed by the defendant, but when payment was 
asked for the defendant suggested that this was all 
work done by the son for the father, and that it 
must be taken as part of the price paid for the build- 
ings to the father. : 

The plaintiff was called, and said that on one 
occasion when the defendant gave him instructions 
the defendant said he would pay him well. 

Cross-examined : He said he was studying archi- 
tecture at a Polytechnic Institute at Holloway. 

In the result the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff for 45/., and judgment was entered accord- 


ingly. 


CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT. 


MEESON v, HARRISON. 


THIS case was heard at the North London Police- 
court, before Mr. Fordham, on the 15th ult. and the 
15th inst. At the end of 1899 and the beginning of 
1g00 the defendant erected at Marsh-road, Homer- 
ton, a moulding mill, exempt under Section 2o1 (11). 
On November 21, 1900, the District Surveyor dis- 
covered that three additions had been made to the 
mill, causing the building to exceed in extent the 
limitation of 125,000 cubic feet. The following day 
the District Surveyor served on the defendant a 
notice requiring the mill and additions to be con- 
structed in accordance with the Building Act. The 
defendant thereupon took down two and unroofed 
the third addition. A fee was then claimed by the 
District Surveyor as for a new building of the area 
of the mill and its additions. The defendant 
considered that no fee was due, and at the first 
hearing it was argued by counsel on his behalf 
that under Section 157, the period at which the 
District Surveyor became entitled to receive any 
fee had not been reached, for though there had been 
a covering-in the addition had not been completed 
as intended by the defendant, and there had not 
been any special service. 

Counsel also contended that the building was not 
a new building, the mill having been exempt both 
before and after the action of the District Surveyor, 
which was necessitated by the addition only, so that 
if a fee were due it would be a half-fee for an 
addition. 

The Magistrate said he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the additions did not constitute the 
building a “new building,” but that undoubtedly the 
additions entitled the District Surveyor to a fee. 
He considered that the clauses A, B, and C of 
Section 157 were not conjunctive, and he gave 
judgment in favour of the District Surveyor for a 
half-fee and 12s. 6d. costs. 





IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 


THE case of Dredge v. Conway, Jones, & Co., 
which came before the Court of Appeal, composed 
of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Collins and Romer, on the 14th inst., raised an 
important point under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897. The case came before the Court on 
the appeal of the plaintiffs, Maria Dredge and 
Henry Charles Dredge, the widow and child 
respectively of a workman who had been killed by 
an accident, from the award of the County Court 
Judge of Gloucester, under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897, in favour of the employers. 
The workman was killed by an accident while 
engaged in the service of the defendants upon 
certain inside work at St. Mark’s Schools at 
Gloucester. 

It appeared that the defendants undertook the 
following work—viz., scraping and whitening or 
distempering ceilings, brushing down and distemper- 
ing or redistempering walls, cleaning and touching 
up with paint certain woodwork and portions of 
walls, painting certain chimney-pieces, window- 
sashes, and balusters, cleaning roof timbers, repair- 
ing kerbs and hearths of fireplaces, rehanging a 
door, providing and fixing knobs to a desk, and 
replacing or providing and refixing hat-hooks. 
Besides the above estimate there was certain addi- 
tional work, which included repairs to spouting and 
roof and the reglazing of broken window-panes. 
The building in question was over 30 ft. in height. 
On the day when the accident happened a workman 
named Vaughan was at work on the top landing of 
the premises, whitewashing and stopping the stair- 
case ceiling, and was working on an erection 
formed of two short ladders placed against opposite 
walls, and a plank about 8 ft. or ro ft. long was 
placed between them, with its ends resting one on 
each ladder within a round or two of their tops. 
From the landing below there was placed a ladder 
about 22 ft. long and reaching up to the top landing, 
and from this ladder to the plank resting on two 
short ladders was placed a second plank 16 ft. long, 
with one end resting on one of the top rounds of 
the long ladder and the other end resting on the 
shorter plank. As Vaughan could not reach the 
higher part of the arched ceiling from the 16-ft. 
plank he called to Dredge, the deceased man, to 
help him. Dredge was the foreman of the work. 
Dredge brought a step-ladder and placed it on the 
16-ft. plank with its top resting against the wall. 
He then mounted the step-ladder and worked 
at the upper part of the ceiling, while Vaughan 
stood on the 16-ft. plank, and held the step-ladder 
steady. Soon afterwards, while Dredge was liming 
the walls or ceiling, something gave way, and the 
step-ladder and the two men were thrown down 
the well of the staircase to the ground floor, and 
Dredge was killed. The County Court Judge held 
that the arrangement of ladders and planks con- 
stituted a scaffolding within the meaning of Section 7 
of the Act, but he held, on the authority of Wood v. 
Walsh, that the employment of the deceased man 
was not an employment to which the Act applied 
because the work on which he was engaged was not 





that of constructing or repairing a house by means 





of a scaffolding ; that whitewashing ceilings and 
preparing them for whitewashing was not stry 
repair ; and though repairs to roofs and spouti 
might be structural repairs, there was no evid * 
that that work had been begun at the time of the 
accident ; and even assuming repairs to fireplaces 
to be structural, they were not done by means of 
scaffolding. He therefore made an award in fayoy; 
of the defendants. Hence the present appeal of the 
plaintiffs. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, the Master of 
the Rolls, in giving judgment, said that the decision 
of the County Court Judge was quite right at the 
time when it was delivered. But since then the 
of “ Hoddinott v. Newton Chambers & Co.” had been 
decided by the House of Lords, and they had put , 
different construction upon Section 7 of the Ac 
from that which this Court had put upon it, The 
question was whether the contract for work which 
had been entered into by the employers in this cas. 
was a contract to do repairs to a building by 
means of a _ scaffolding within the meanip 
of Section 7 of the Act. Having regard to the 
decision of the House of Lords in that case, he 
(the Master of the Rolls) could not possibly say that 
painting was not repair within the meaning of the 
section, Therefore, what this Court decided jp 
“ Wood v. Walsh” was no longer law. He came to 
the conclusion that both painting and whitewashing 
were “repair” within the Act. He did not, how. 
ever, decide that mere ornamentation of a buildip 
was repair. He was of opinion that the appeal 
must be allowed. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal wa 
accordingly allowed. 

Mr. Ruegg, K.C., and Mr. Norton Brown appeared 
for the appellants, and Mr, Arthur Powell for the 
respondents. 





THE BLUE LIAS PROSECUTION. 


AT the Westminster Police-court, on Saturday 
last, Mr. Horace Smith continued the hearing of 
the summonses taken out under the Merchandise 
Marks Act by the Blue Lias Lime Burners’ Associa- 
tion, of Medway Wharf, Westminster, against the 
Cam Portland Cement Company, Limited, of 
Meldreth, Royston, Cambridge, for selling lime 
under the alleged false trade description of “Blue 
lias.” The previous hearings of the case were 
reported in the Builder of February 9 and March 16, 
Mr. Wills, barrister, appeared for the complainants, 
and Mr. Horace Avory, KC., for the defendants, 
The defence was continued. 

Mr. Wm. Tredegar Douglas, of Victoria-street, 
Westminster, said he was a member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, the Mechanical Engineers, 
and Electrical Engineers, late Consulting Engineer 
to the Corporation of Trinity House, now Engineer 
and Architect to the National Lifeboat Institution, 
and Consulting Engineer to several of the Con- 
missions for Lighthouses and Public Works 
He had had twenty-six years’ expericace of atchi- 
tectural and engineering work, and was consulting 
engineer in the construction ot the last Eddystone 
lighthouse. He had had constant experience of the 
term “blue lias lime.” It indicated lime that was 
eminently hydraulic, and did not indicate any 
particular place of origin, or that it was made from 
the rock which was called the Lias formation. Itwas 
within his experience that the lime made from the 
limestone of the Lias formation varied considerably ; 
some was eminently hydraulic, some feebly by: 
draulic. It was necessary when ordering it t0 
specify the quarry or the maker. He frequently 
specified the quarry and the name of the manufac 
turer when ordering blue lias, but if be 
ordered simply “blue lias” without speci 
fying the place, he would be quite pit 
pared to accept any lime possessing the quality 
required, such as Halkin Mountain, Aberthaw, of 
the Cam lime. Halkin Mountain lime had for yeatt 
been described as of the blue lias variety. The 
word “blue” had been added ; it was not given by 
geologists. He had read the works of Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Dana, and sev 
other works on materials used in the construction of 
buildings, but in none was the word “ blue” used ia 
reference to lias lime. There was, however, 4 
quarry near Lyme Regis where the stone wa 
called “blue lias” by the quarrymen. He had not 
used the Cam lime himself, or had he specified it 
It had come under his notice in the Easter 
Counties. He had heard the evidence of the 
analysts in this case, and had seen specimens of 
Cam limestone. It was practically the same a8 
Halkin Mountain. é 

Mr. Horace Avory: Is the Cam lime in you 
judgment fairly and properly called “ blue lias 
lime?” Yes, 

And in your experience has it for years - 
been used ‘to indicate a lime which was emineaty 
hydraulic and slow setting ? Yes. ; , 

Cross-examined: The Liassic formation was 
definite formation running from Dorsetshitt 
Yorkshire, but not through Cambridgeshire. “Liss 
meant layers—layers of stone. Speaking from 
knowledge gained through reading on the subj 
he knew that for the past fifty years lime made from 
other than the limestone found in the Lias# 
formation, as known to geologists, had been toa’ 
and called blue lias. He had read Riving y ot 
work on building construction, which was a boo 
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authority for students. It was at fault in places 
because itdescribed Aberthaw stone as carboniferous 
whereas it was lias. The term “blue lias” had 
rown and now as generally accepted meant a 
hydraulic lime. ; : 
“mr, F. H. Medhurst, a consulting engineer of 
Westminster Chambers, said he had supervised the 
use of large quantities of blue lias lime which he 
had frequently specified in contracts. The signifi- 
cation of blue lias lime was that it was a good 
hydraulic lime, capable of making a good concrete 
when mixed with gravel in certain proportions, 
The term “blue lias” did not signify the place of 
origin, or that it was made from what geologists 
called the Liasformation. The geologists’ definition 
was of no importance or interest whatever to engi- 
neers. He had accepted blue lias lime that had 
been made in Cambridgeshire. So long as it 
answered what was required he did not care where 
it came from. Whatever the origin of the name, 
for years past blue lias lime had been understood to 
mean any lime that was eminently hydraulic and 
slow setting. 

Cross-examined: Many strong hydraulic limes 
were made from other than blue lias limestone 
Only within the last eight months had he heard it 
suggested that blue lias lime came only from certain 
counties. He, in general with engineers, had 
always understood before that blue lias was not a 
question of locality but quality. He remembered a 
conversation with Messrs, Nelson & Co.’s manager, 
when a complaint was made that certain lime had 
been delivered which had not been made from the 
limestone found in the Liassic formation, He pooh- 
poohed the idea, 

Mr. C.G Baldwin, of West Hampstead, said he 
had had thirty-five years experience in the building 
trade, and had used some thousands of tons of blue 
lias lime. The term “ blue lias” was a purely generic 
term, and only meant one of the poor limes that did 
not evolve heat in slackening, in contradistinction to 
the fat or rich limes which did evolve heat. If blue 
lias lime were specified he would be carrying out 
the specification if he used lime that was manu- 
factured in Cambridgeshire, provided it stood the 
tests and came up to the character of what was 
expected. It was the custom of builders of experi- 
ence and knowledge to have analyses from the 
makers and to depend on them. , 

Cross-examined : He had studied the geological 
theory, and he had come to the conclusion that 
geologists did not go sufficiently far in the prac- 
tical discussion of this question, because it was 
not of sufficient interest to them to do so. He con- 
tended, as a result of his studies, that the deposit of 
marl in Cambridgeshire was part of the Liassic 
formation. 

Mr. Horace Smith: It was stated on the other 
side that if you went deep enough you would come 
to the same matter as is found in Lyme Regis. 

By Mr. Wills: A blue lias lime ought to contain 
about 60 per cent. of lime, 20 per cent. of silica, and 
To per cent. of alumina. 

Mr. William Saint said he was a builder and con- 
tractor of Cambridge. He had carried out some 
large contracts and employed permanently about 
1sohands. He had a large experience of blue lias 
lime. When blue lias lime was specified, and the 
place where it was to be made was not stated, 
Cambridgeshire blue lias lime would answer. The 
term “blue lias” meant any lime that was hydraulic 
and would set under water and was slow setting. 
He had never known an engineer, an architect, ora 
clerk of works refuse to pass blue lias lime because 
it came from Cambridgeshire. Blue lias lime had 
been made and sold in Cambridgeshire for sixteen 
years, He had bought blue lias lime from Messrs. 
Nelson & Co, and in appearance it did not differ 
from the Cam Company’s. 

Mr. Avory : But as to results ?—Well, I liked the 
Cambridgeshire best. 

Mr. Chas. Kerridge, a builder and contractor of 
Cambridge, was called. 

_Mr. Horace Smith: Is this witness going to give 
similar evidence to the last witness ? 

Mr, Avory : Yes, sir. 
ane Horace Smith: I do not want to stop you 
por Derm but are you going to call a hun- 
weer : Oh no, sit, but I thought I would call 
that the stuf th uilders, because it has been said 
din, 3 as never been heard of in Cambridge- 
a ut I will leave the builders and call a con- 

ro sya a contractor, of Plaistow, said he 
He oo — a very great deal of sewerage work. 
alime tha h Pe blue lias lime, which meant 
care where it a _ under water. He did not 
Hebought it { ame irom so long as it was hydraulic. 
work he had rs the place nearest the particular 
times the 0 do in order to save carriage. Some- 
Si a of a Place was specified, and then, 

Cr os Procured it from that district, 
or trade rs capi * He knew nothing about geology 
at the hn Re in the matter. He bought it 

James W place where he could get it cheapest. 
of Wj ging ae said he was a member of the firm 
Chancellor Wh > lime and cement merchants, of 

twenty. i Hammersmith Bridge. He had 
turnover of n-4ane experience, and his annual 
aout 1,200 to am Company's blue lias lime was 
’ ns. He had dealt with the defendants 


as geologists and go into the matter of different 
strata and so on, but we thought it policy to ask 
for this undertaking. 


bought this Cam lime, that the term “blue lias” 
simply meant a hydraulic lime ?—I could not say in 
those days, 


you asked for a warranty ? Did you mean to ask 
if this Cam Company’s lime was made from the 
same stone as that which is found in Nottingham- 
shire ?—We meant if we placed orders with the 
Cam Company, would engineers and others accept 
their lime as blue lias lime ? 


attach to the term “blue lias ” ? 
your inquiry to ask if they could say whether the 
blue lias limestone cropped up in Cambridgeshire ? 
—No, sir; I don’t think so. 
a quotation for blue lias lime, and I was not versed 
in the lime, but we knew it was useless to enter 
into contracts unless we could guarantee that it 
was blue lias lime. 
Jower price than we had been paying Messrs. 
Nelson. 


suspicion. 
tion of the stone or rock at all 2—No, sir. 


contract with the defendant company he did not 


lias ?” 
use of the words “blue lias” indicates that the lime 
is made from stone taken from the Blue Lias forma- 
tion, 
company that “blue lias 
of lime and has nothing to do with the Blue Lias 
formation. 


that time. The meaning of the term “blue lias” 
was that it was lime that would set under water. 

Cross-examined : A letter or notice in the Builder 
about a year or eighteen months ago first called his 
attention to the contention that the Cambridge lime 
was not blue lias. His firm used to deal with Messrs. 
Nelson & Co., but when they gave their orders to 
the defendants his partner got an undertaking from 
the Cam Company that what they were supplying 
was genuine blue lias lime. 

Mr. Wills; Does it not follow that he hada 
doubt in his mind as to whether he could get 
genuine blue lias from Cambridge?—No. The 
reason was that we were quoted lower prices than 
we had been paying, and he thought it wise to get 
the warranty. 

But surely the meaning of it was that you were 
not satisfied in your own minds that this was blue 
lias lime, and therefore you wanted a guarantee to 
protect yourselves ?—We were satisfied so far that 
it was blue lias because the quotation was for 
blue lias. We did not study the matter the same 


Do you say that in those days when you first 


Mr. Horace Smith: What did you mean when 


Mr. Horace Smith: What meaning did you then 
Did you mean by 


In those days we had 


You see, it was quoted ata 


Mr. Wiils: And the lower price aroused your 
Mr. Horace Smith : You did not go into the ques- 


Re-examined: At the time he entered into the 
to geologists. 


genuine blue lias. 


bridgeshire ?—Never. 


Great College-street, Camden Town, said he had 
purchased blue lias lime from Cambridgeshire 
during the last fifteen years. He had never known 
of. an engineer or architect objecting to the lime 
because it came from Cambridgeshire. The term 
simply meant a hydraulic lime. 

Cross-examined : He bought all lime in his own 
bags, and they bore the description ‘“ blue lias.” 
He knew the Cam Company described their 
lime as “blue lias (hydraulic)” on the invoice. 
He did not know why they used the term “blue 
lias,’ which meant a hydraulic lime, and “ hy- 
draulic.” He used to buy Messrs. Nelson & Com- 
pany’s lime, but he had given that up for the Cam- 
bridgeshire as it was cheaper. He did not tell 
anybody that he was not putting the Cambridge- 
shire lime on the market as blue lias, although it 
was as good as blue lias. 

Mr. Henry Greene, a builder and contractor of 
Northampton and a member of the Northampton 
Council, said he had been an employer thirty years, 
The meaning of blue lias lime was that it wasa 
hydraulic lime, and now the place from which it 
came did not signify in the trade. 

Cross-examined : In Northampton they generally 
bought blue lias from the Rugby district as that was 
nearest. He was always suspicious of a new 
article. Very often architects specified an old 
article when anew might be much better, because it 
saved them the trouble of inquiry. 

This concluded the case for the defendants. 

Mr. Horace Smith said that, seeing the impor- 
tance and somewhat technical character of the case, 
he would take time to consider his judgment, and 
he would read the evidence through. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr, Horace Smith 
delivered the following considered judgment: The 
whole question in this case is “ Are the defendant 
company entitled to call the lime which they manu- 
facture blue lias (hydraulic) lime ?” or still more 
shortly, are they entitled to use the words “blue 
It is contended by the prosecution that the 


It is contended on the part of the defendant 
” is a well-known quality 


Apart from any rebutting evidence it 





for 
ten years, and had sold them lime as blue lias all 


appears that the contention of the prosecution is 





know anything about the Liassic formation as known 
Had anybody offered blue lias lime 
at 2s. or 3s. a ton less than he had been paying he 
would have asked for a guarantee that it was 


Mr. Horace Avory: Have you ever known of a 
case in which any architect or engineer has objected 
to this lime on the ground that it came from Cam- 


Mr. Herbert Lawford,a member of the firm of 
Lawford & Sons, lime and cement merchants, of 








clear and simple. Lime would never have been 
“blue lias lime” had it not been that it was for 
many years made from the Blue Lias formation. 
But as time went on many persons began to make 
lime out of limestone, which was very different from 
blue lias and did not belong to the same stratum or 
formation; but the lime made from the new 
quarries was as good or nearly as gond as the blue 
lias lime, containing the same valuable qualities in 
an almost equal degree. It became, therefore, a 
sort of custom to call the new lime by a name 
which had acquired a fame in the world, and which 
indicated that it was of a certain quality and fit for 
certain purposes. It was admitted that the new 
lime could be, and was, as a matter of fact, soid for 
a less price than the real blue lias lime. The defendant 
company had for a period of ten years, or perhaps 
fifteen, continually sold their lime as “ Blue Lias 
(Hydraulic) Lime.” Ido not think the fact that the 
new lime could be sold for less than the old is con- 
clusive for the prosecution, nor do I think that the 
length of time during which the defendants have sold 
what they call “blue lias lime ” is conclusive in 
their favour. Nor do T think the fact that several 
other firms have done the same is conclusive. But 
these are con-iderations which have to be weighed 
on the one side or the other. But there has been 
brought forward a considerable body of evidence 
showing that merchants, architects, builders, and 
chemists are in the constant habit of using the term 
“blue lias lime” to denote a lime of a particular 
hydraulicity, Hydraulic lime, it is said, may mean 
lime which is scarcely hydraulic at all, but “ blue 
lias hydraulic lime” means “eminentiy hydraulic 
lime.” That meaning has been generally attached to 
it, and it is asked for by that name and accepted 
under that name by the generi! consent of mer- 
chants, architects, engineers, and builders from 
whatever locality the stone is taken. Upon the 
whole, I find that the weight of evidence as to the 


general user of the term as expressing quality and 
its acceptance by all branches of the trade cannot 
be resisted. 
where fines have been inflicted where American or 
Canadian hams have been described as “ York” or 
“ Bath” hams, and where English cigars have been 
described as “ Havannahs.” 
these cases a particular locality is fraudulently 
ascribed to the article sold, and if in the present 
case defendants had called their lime “ Warwick- 
shire Hydraulic Lime” a conviction might have 
followed. The summonses are dismissed without 
costs. 


I have considered the many cases 


It is obvious that in 


The defendants’ solicitor asked his Worship to 


reconsider the question of costs, as the defence had 
been very expensive. 


Mr. Horace Smith : No; I have fully considered 


the matter. 


The complainants’ solicitor asked whether there 


would be any chance of appealing should his clients 
consider it necessary. 


Mr. Horace Smith replied that he would not put 


anything in the way of the complainants appealing, 
but he was afraid they would find when they went 
further into the matter that it was a question of 
fact only, and they would not be entitled to 
appeal, 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


22,814 —SEATS FOR SHOPS AND. CounTERs: A. E. 


Follows and D. $. G. Miller.—The stem on to which 
the toiding-seat is pivotted is screwed into a tube 
that slides within a socket upon one end of an arm, 
whereof the other end is fitted with a socket which 
will rotate upon a spindle fastened to the counter or 
floor ; the turning of the socket being checked with 
a shoulder and stop, 
be forced cutwards with a spring, one of which 
helps to retain the tube in its position, whilst the 
other is forced against a V-shaped projection at 
the bottom of aslot in the spindle, so that when the 
arm has been swung parallelwise with the counter 
its release can be effected by lifting the pointed 
lower end of the tube out of one of a set of 
retaining holes. 


In the arm are two plugs, to 


22,817.—KILNS: E. Schroeder.—The kiln has three 


chambers, namely, and in this order, a cooling- 
chamber, a burning-chamber, and a receiving- 
chamber. 
chamber by means of compressed air or steam 
flowing through a nozzle, whence the heated air is 
passed into the second chamber, and so into the 
third, and by the same means the hot air is drawn 
out of the burning-chamber after the goods have 
been baked therein, 


Heated air is drawn from the first 


22,852.—PULLEY BLOCKS FOR USE WITH HOIST- 


ING TACKLE: £. Allday and W. T. Eades —The 
sheaves of pulley blocks for use with wire-rope 
tackle, having a small thickness and a large dia- 
meter, are fashioned in the shape of rings running 
upon a set of interior rollers, ribs upon the sheaves 
that engage with grooves in the rollers, or else ribs 
upon the rollers that engage witl. grooves in the 
sheaves, maintain the rollers and sheaves in their 
respective places. 
rollers are formed concave or convex, the inner 
peripheries of the sheaves being reversely shapened 
accordingly, and side plates hold the rollers in their 
places as they run upon a boss at the centre, 


By another arrangement the 
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22,860.—-SKETCHING-EASELS: H. W. Roberts.— 
The easel combines a carrying-rod, a board whereof 
the lower end fits against the body of the artist, 
and an upper sketching-board that a string loop 
joins to the carrying-rod. The board is held in its 
place with an eye screwed into the rod, and lies 
upon cord, webbing, or some similar support, which 
the artist passes around himself and then secures 
to the carrying-rod. 

22,884.—CONSTRUCTION OF FLOORS, WALLS, 
CEILINGS, &c.: F. Kemnitz.—A network of metal 
ropes or wires that are laced between hooks, eyes, 
or bent rods clamped on to the flanges of the 
standards or joists is embedded in concrete, 
cement, or artificial stone, provision being made 
for intensifying the tension of the wire network 
For holding up the cement until it has become set 
boards may be dispensed with by laying wire 
netting, which has been coated with a compound 
of cow-hair, glycerine, and glue, beneath the 
tightened network. 

22,893.—A CUTTER-HEAD FOR PLANING AND 
MOULDING OF Woop: R. Perrin.—The cutter-head 
is fashioned with two transverse slots, in which 
the cutters of, say, a rotary planing machine are 
clamped with wedges that are pressed outwards 
with cutters tightened with nuts, which are held 
against the block by dovetailed flanges that do not 
impede their turning. If only one of the slots is 
thus adjusted a ring fence is attached to the head, 
a ring being held with pins clamped in the other 
slot. 

22,895.— A FASTENING FOR WINDOWS AND 
Doors: $. B. Podmore.—A plate, on to which an 
arm is pivotted, is fitted with a stay against the 
neck of which a projection impinges when one 
moves back the arm into its free position. For 
drawing the sashes into place one turns a thumb- 
screw, which is at the end of the arm, down on toa 
counter-sunk plate, which, however, can be dis- 
— if the contrivance is used for fastening a 

oor, 

22.907.—LOcks FOR Doors: F. $. $. Gibbons.— 
For locks that have two differently-sized keyholes 
for masters’ and servants’ keys, as in an asylum 
or a similar building, the inventor attaches a long 
gating to one of the tumblers, so that when the 
door has been double-locked with the mas'er’s key 
the tumbler falls down and blocks the servats’ 
keyhole. The use in the servants’ keyhole of the 
master’s key is prevented with collars upon the 
barrels of the key and external bosses upon the key- 
holes. The invention is claimed as being applicable 
alike for latch-locks, which are turned on one side 
of the door with a handle, and for dead bolt-locks 

22,938.—BORING AND SIMILAR MACHINES: R, 
Lang and W. B, Lang.—In order that the saddles 
of a horizontal boring-machine or a radial drilling- 
machine may be less liable to become twisted, the 
inventors provide guides upon one side of the 
carrying standard or frame; the bed-saddle and the 
spindle-saddle have side-bearings upon the corre- 
sponding edges respectively, and the saddles are 
retained upon the slides by the remaining other 
members of the frame. 

22,997 —A WRENCH FOR PIPES, Nuts, &c.: W. H. 
Robinson —The serrated stem upon which the 
adjustable jaw slides is made in one piece with the 
fixed jaw, and the former jaw is secured by two 
toothed dogs, the dogs being forced on to the stem 
with springs and lifted out of engagement with a 
stirrup. In order that they shall press against the 
adjustable jaw and so relieve the strain upon the 
pivot end, the dogs are shouldered near the pivot 
An increase of grip is obtained with the turning of 
the wrench by means of the action of an inclined 
slide worked with a spring upon the face of the 
adjustable jaw. In another shape a plate having a 
bevelled stem projects from the movable jaw under 
the impulse of a spring, and a spring dog is put in 
the jaw so that the dog will engage with the stem 
as the incline on the stem passes aside with the 
pressure of the jaw upon the work, 

23,006.—CANS FOR WORKMEN'S USE: F. Béhme. 
—The can, devised for carrying and warming food, 
has an outer casing through which a lamp can be 
inserted from underneath, the opening may be 
closed air-tight, if desired, with a slide. The lamp is 
to be extinguished by turning a plate which will 
shut holes in the lid of the casing; and the lid of the 
can is fastened with a bayonet adjustment. 

23,034.—A SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR HOISTS AND 
Lirts: F. Eastmead.—A disc is fitted on to the 
upper end of a fixed cylinder whose other end is 
shut with a similar disc, and long links join the two 
discs together, the power being exerted in a line 
through the two discs. In order to ensure some 
amount of separate angular movement, each of 
the discs is keyed into the shaft with a wide 
keyway ; as the load is ascending the discs fail to 
grip the cylinder, because during that time the 
connecting links are parallel to the shaft, but upon 
cessation of the power the upper disc becomes 
turned, by the load, in relation to the lower disc, 
whereby the links are inclined to one another and 
bring the discs into frictional contact with the 
cylinder. 

23,064.—GULLY TRAPS: §. Place & Sons and 
W. H. Place—In order that the capacity of the 
gully shall not be diminished, the inventors fashion 
the trap in one piece with a containing vessel or 
receiver ; they also provide at the top an opening 
to serve for purposes of cleaning the trap. 


23,113.—A WATER HEATER FOR DOMESTIC USE: 
T. P. Shaw.—At the lower end of the drum are a 
diaphragm and a casting in the shape of a ringed dish; 
the opening through the former is placed out of centre 
with the wall. There is also a flattened diaphragm, 
and the openings are joined with tapering and 
elliptical tubes respectively, the latter have end- 
nipples. A block at the lower end of a tube, with 
passages through which water will drip from the 
pointed end of the block, constitutes a water-trap 
for the casing. With the apparatus is recommended 
the employment of a movable gas-burner, from 
which theipassage of the products of combustion may 
be controlled with dampers, expansion being met 
with a stuffing-box connexion upon the branch pipe. 

23,141.—A SWITCHING CONTRIVANCE FOR USE 
WITH CRANES, HOISTS, AND OTHER LIFTING 
GEAR: $. Goddard.—The object of the invention 
is to provide means of causing the load to stop at 
any required point. By one method two sets of 
conducting strips are affixed on to the wall of the 
well in such a manner that the spaces of one set 
shall be opposite the strips of the other set, contact 
being made with a continuous conductor. Contact 
is made or broken by moving the handles of con- 
tact-levers or triggers that bear against the strips, 
or switches may be used for breaking contact. The 
cage has projecting levers to be struck by triggers 
or levers at the required points, so that the current 
may thereby be regulated. A cord around a pulley 
geared to the switch works the main switch, so that 
it may be kept “on” with an electro-magnet. At the 
breaking of circuit the switch is returned to the 
“off” position by a weight. With the specification 
should be read No. 5.423 of 1898. 

23,157. — AN AUTOMATICAL SPRINKLER: F. 
Butcher.—For a system of sprinklers wherein an 
electro-motor, controlled with a thermostat, regu- 
lates the supply of water. The sprinkling nozzle is 
set above a thermostat, which consists of a flexible 
chamber that will expand as the fire warms the air 
within it. As the thermostat expands, it closes an 
electrical circuit, which in starting the electro- 
motor opens a valve in the supply-pipe, whereupon 
an electro-magnet is excited to open the sprinkling- 
valve. The contraction of the thermostat, as the 
temperature falls, serves to close the circuit, and 
the valve upon the service-pipe becomes again shut 
through the further turning of a crank, which the 
electro-motor sets in motion. 
23,211.—APPARATUS FOR BASCULE BRIDGES: F. 
P. Cowing.—The rollers, having various diameters, 
which support the flanged segmental end of the 
bridge are journalled in base-blocks upon the pier, 
and on the end of the bridge are segmental racks 
set in gear with toothed wheels that are driven with 
a motor and pinions ; when the bridge is not being 
used the bridge and load are supported in part by 
skew-backs which are secured to the pier, when it is 
lifted upwards the end roller is stopped with a 
curved stupping-block ; a counter-weight brings the 
centre of gravity of the bridge to the centre of the 
segmental end, being arranged in balance upon the 
opposite sides of a line or plane passing through 
the centre of gravity, and if the weight is partly 
without and partly within the segmental bearing- 
surface it is taken by a recess formed in the pier ; 
in another form an endless chain is used for con- 
necting the end rollers and in that case a rotatory 
motion is communicated to the segmental end by 
means of frictional contact, the end rollers being 
driven with toothed gearing. 

23,300.—AN APPLIANCE FOR MEASURING-INSTRU- 
MENTS: A. A. Common —For an exact adjustment 
of the line of collimation in the telescopes of 
measuring and similar instruments, the inventor has 
devised an eccentrical ring in which will turn an 
eccentrical cell upon which he mounts the object 
glass. He also contrives that the eccentrical ring 
shall turn in another ring around it so as to con- 
stitute an extension of the telescope ; for an adjust- 
ment of the two rings he passes a tommy through 
slots in the surrounding ring and thence into holes 
in the edges of the two rings, he provides a short 
tube to be fastened with a screwed ring as a cover- 
ing for the slots after the adjustment has been com- 
pleted. 

23,319.—ELECTRICITY METERS: L. B, Atkinson, 
—The invention concerns current meters. A sur- 
rounding coil moves in a closed vertical glass tube 
a float, having a thin stem and containing an iron or 
steel wire. The float is weighted so as to maintain 
the stem in a vertical line, and air is introduced 
above the liquid—such as water or ether—with 
which the glass tube is partly filled. By another 
method the stem is placed downwards in two un- 
mixable liquids within the tube. The invention 
applies to several modifications of the initial 
arrangements, including a bulb at the base of the 
glass tube for a correction of variations in density 
with temperature, as the expanding liquid effects a 
compensating rise of the level of the surface of the 
liquid ; the use (for a liquid) of water that has been 
saturated with ammonium sulphate or chloride, or 
other salt more readily soluble at increased tempera- 
tures, together with an excess of the salt within the 
tube ; and the substitution for the float of a cylinder 
having flattened ends, in a coloured liquid, in order 
that a scale may indicate the position of either end 
of the cylinder. The appliance is described as 
being adapted for purposes of a maximum current 
indicator, and of measuring electro-motive force or 





current. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, MARCH 22. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section,—My, 
S. L. Crosbie on ‘‘ Lincoln Cathedral.” 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting), 
Mr. O. L. McDermott on ‘‘The Hunslet Railway, and 
Bridge over the River Aire.”” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hote:).—Engineerin: Question Night. 8 p.m. 
institute of Sanitary Engineers (Incorporated), 
Examination ‘n Practical Sanitary Science. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.—“Tem. 
porary Carpenter Work.”—(1) Mr. R. Stuart on “‘ Gabbert 
Scaffolds and Crane Seats”; (2) Mr. R_ Wilson on 
“Centering”; (3) Mr. W. H. Baxter on “ Temporary 
Stands.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 23. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Lucorporated),— 
Examination in Practical Sanitary Science. : 

Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A,, 
on ‘Sound and Vibration.” V. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Sewage Works, Sutton. 3 p.m, 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
the Victoria Cabinet Works, Kirkcaldy. | 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Baldovan 
Asylum. 

Monpay, MARCH 25. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Adjourned discussion on Mr 
Thomas Blashill’s paper on ‘‘ The Present Condition 0 
the building Industry.” 8 E- 
Sanitary Institute. -—- Demonstration, for Sanitary 
Officers, of Bookkeeping as Carried Out in a Sanitary 
Inspector's Office, by Mr A. Taylor. 7 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).— Major Philip 
Cardew on ‘Electric Railways.” III. 8 p.m. 


Tuespay, MArRcH 26. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor Henry Robinson on ‘*Sewage Disposal,” 


p.m. 
Lnstitution of Civil Engineers.—{1) Paper to be further 
discussed :—‘‘ The A&sthetic Treatment of Bridge Struc 
tures,” by Mr. Joseph Husband. (2, time permitting), 
Mr. E. Sandeman on “The Burrator Works for the 
Water Supply of Plymouth.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 


City of London College Science Society.—Mr. A. T. 
Walmisley on “‘ Building Stones.” 7.30 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works Institution,— 
Quarterly meeting of the directors. 8 p.m. ; 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations jor Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at the East London Water Works, 
Lea Bridge, Clapton. 3 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. A. A. Johnston on “ Clocks, 
Carillons, and Bells.” 8 p.m. a 
Institution of Electrical Engineers (Birmingham 
Local Section).—Mr. W. Wyld on ‘* Polyphase Equipment 
in Factories.” 7.39 p.m. ca 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
Ilford Sewerage Works, and Sewage Disposal by Bacterio- 
logical Methods. Train from Fenchurch-street to Ilford 
Station, 1.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society.—Mr. W. Scott 
Morton on *‘ Aids and Hindrances to Design.” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Conversazione at the Galleries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly. | 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor Henry Robinson on * Scavenging, Disposal of 
House Refuse.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Mr. H. W. 
Ravenshaw on *‘ The Electrical Transmission of Power 
in Coal Mines.” (2) Mi. S. F. Walker on “ Portable 
Electric Lamps.” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, MARCH 29. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
and Mr. H. R. Appelbee on ‘‘ Small Suburban Houses. 
7.30 p.m. 

SaTuURDAY, MARCH 30. 
Architectural Association.—Spring Visit to the new 
buildings ot the Prudential Assurance Company, Holborn, 
Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., & Son, architects. 


2.30 p.m. ) 
yam Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
‘*Sound and Vibration.” VI. 3 p.m. 2 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations Jor Saulie? 
Officers).—Inspection at the Sewage Outfall Works, 
Barking. 3 p.m. 


—_ 
oT 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 6.—By AsH & SCARRATT (at 
Stoke-on-Trent). | 
Milton, Staffs. —Hardman’s Chemical Works, 
$19,500 





area 18a., f. and Cc. ..-.--eeeeee gteseeeeses 
Chatterley, Staffs.—Tunstall Chemical Works, 

area 24 a., U.t. 10 yTS., Fr. 362, 35. «.++ reese 
Cheddleton, Staffs.—The Willowdale Farm, 17 4 





a ere eee na 
Felt House Farm, 81 a. 1 r. 4 poy frseeeeeeeeers was 
The Tunnel Farm, 84 a. 2. 17 P's fe «+ ere ’ 

March 7.—By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER 

(at Cardiff). é 
Llanishen, Glamorgan. -The Hollies and tf a, adi 

u.t. ah ye Zr. 192, 15S. 4de.seeeeceseereees 8 

A freehold cottage ...--seesesserreersenrcrt® 
Ely, Glamorgan.— Harddfan and Bodlonfa, f. cove 500 

By Tuomas & BetrripcE (at Birmingham). 

Nether, Whitacre, hid Sapa s Green - 

. EM 4S Pig fe cocccccccccccvccce 
wba A ’ aw. THARP. o 
Bethnal Green. —123, V«llance-rd., f., r- 562. «00 ae 
s89 and 491, Cambridge-rd., f., r. tool, 9 2o 5 
Limehouse.—117 and 110, eee f., 1. 524 « . 

Mile End.—g2 and 94, Westest., f. .+.---e#-**""" 
Victoria Park.—0, 31, and 32, Cadogan-ter., u.t os 

r) To Gh. TGS. seccsccccsesenccssrrrs’® 

Stratford.--18 to 24 (even), Windmill-lane, and 9 
to 23 (odd), Waddington-st., u.t. 49 TS» g.r. 1,900 
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THE BUILDER. 


393 

















—_—_—_—X—K_ 
arch 8.—By GEorGE BILLINGs. 
aceon and 255, enemeiaret: u.t. 38 yrs., 


‘ ie oy) ere eee 
‘TLoddiges-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., gr Ghay ¥. Ble veee 


om, L By Ww. B. HALLetT. 


Brixton.—28, Grove-rd., u.t. 244 yrs., g.1. 57. T5Sey 


fp y HissarD & WHITTINGHAM. 
Canonbury. a om and 38, Ferntower-rd,, u.t. 48% 
si eiag, Leconieldird., ak. ab yrs, a 

.1182, seadeeu 
mR oo on and * * Albion Hill, ut. 61 yrs., g.r. 
Gae LORckcs esasccus ataxen 

~ gt ng Coss (at Sittingbourne). 
stockbury, Kent.—Vent’s Enclosure, 2a. 2r. 


oF da enclosures, Ce hk eee 
Ticknor or Yetnor Farm, 72 4 ar p., f. x 
March 11.—By MATTHEWws, ATTHEWS, & 
GooDMAN 
Wickford, Essex.—The Cranfield —_ ae, 
— y H. 'W. Smirn. 


am.—22 Efastd., Fo C8 e 1O0hacc sccdiewss< 
a mae 29, Dorothy-rd., u.t. 864 yrs., g.r. 
gh tO Os GOD occccecsvecesace cece cocese ce 
FRED. VARLEY. 
Dalston.—56, ph cng oy Ut SI Yrs, gre 
1, 185.5 Po ZOLA cecccccccecesccecescse vecsmres 
AE bone —9, Aspland-grove, u.t. 59 yYSey a r. 
4t, (OS eeveses eee ee eeee reer eseee 
a8, Dalston-iane, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 32., r. 382. - a 
Finsbury Park. -295, Seven Sisters-rd. by “Ute Gx 
YiS.y Lol» TOL, Cl. 1752. seewsscesecececeeee 
3¢1, Green- lanes, u.t. 554 yrs., g.r. r0d., e. r. 702. 
aaa 42, Gillespie-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 124, r 
March 12 —By C. W. Davigs & Son. 
Holloway.—221, Hornsey- rd., u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 
DP dh. cack csessuceccedesececacescecccceces 
. y E. Simpson. 
Acton.—2 and 4, Park-rd. East, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 
TOD, Yo 4Ole coccccccccce ccccccsccscceveces 
By Sluusr, Sons, ‘& Apams (at Masons’ Hall 
T ivern). 
Enfield, The Town.—The George Hotel, u.t. 453 
yrs., r. 1202, with goodwill .........+...+. 
East Ham.— White Post-lane, The White Post, 
off-licensed premises, u.t. 324 yrs., r. 402, 
with goodwill... aes waddhaneaae 
March 13. —By BARKER & Son. 
Leytonstone.—15, South West-rd., f., r. 222, .... 
West Ham.—8 to 14 (even), Myra-st., u.t. 58 yrs., 


ENA o tebe dctesecdeeece@ asco cvaccccccedse 

axa and 6, Myra-st., “also i.g.r. 152.5 “ut. 58 yrs., 

eee... iddvadecaceueree evetee secns.s 
y J. W. CoaDE. 


Poplar.—12A, PR... Boy u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. nil. 
By Harotp GRIFFIN. 
Batterseaa—4, Wayland-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., gr. 


ame te. u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. Sh eaewees 


20, Duffield-st., u.t. 45 yrs., gr. 42, 2... wears 
39, Culvert-rd., u.t. 623 yrs., g.r. 42. .cccceees ° 
11, perenes tits Ge Ure. Git. Shoo i ccccses 


= > 5, and 7, Westbury-st., u.t. 63 yrs., 

BND ccccdsuernecspatiecensuccvort cues 

Yulee. a. Walham-grove, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 62, 

RE ricnsesaasnaddcacs cacdanes deste wes wae 
By Humspert & FLiint. 

Tooting.—17 to 24, Abbey-gardens, u.t. 96 yrs., 


SRCRGMT CAN SAGR «cle wales saelere sas cadaises eae 
Norwood.—122, Knollys-rd., f., r. 502. ......000- 
ag i ee .—Main-rd., four a of building 

sp SE Acree éodasweees 


By May & Rowpen. 

Portman-sq.—25, Sere, 3 thts 19 Yes, girs 

CREST IGOR, ccincancueslsesie a neccecuccesewe 
Marylebone.—34, North-st., ‘area 3,500 ft., u. t. 
40 Y¥S.y Zt. 367., F FO. 02 cecaceess Ee 
Walworth.—43 and 49, Morecambe:-st., f......... 

By ProrHeRoE & Morris. 
Stratford.—4, ae ge ee Reg SOR Rce veces 
y R. Tipgy & Son. 

De Beauvoir nti Ardleigh-rd., u.t. 25 yrs., 

gt. 54 CeCe eee eee ee reer meee sees eesesesasees 

By A. Rosertson (at Camberwell), 
Capers. ry) Camberwell oe u.t. 65 7H 
gr. 82., We SUNGs cc pets 06 6b ne ec bc ee ee ke ceed <6 
Herne Hill.—sq, Shakespeare-rd. a ‘ut. 66 yts.5 
gr 61, r. 32d Rane wee wabaaan 
141, Shakespeare-rd., u. tt. oo yrs.y g. r. si. Car 
March 14.—By Joun Davies. 
Holloway.—3 - 4, Slaney-pl., f. ....coccsccces 
y Epwarp & Co. 
Carisbrooke ask of Wight).—Castle Cottage, f... 
By Mark Ligeti & Son. 

Upton Park, —39 and 41, St. Stephen’s-rd., f. .... 
on re cacudedeuee tesa ” 
yc. C. & T. Moore. 
iatee —Woodford- rd., a a Sy See 

Limehouse. —46 and 48, Gill “st, | 
t. George's East.—76, Red Lion-st., fi. Or. 502, 
with goodwill and fixtures ......+..seeeeces ° 
By Puiturrs, Lea, & Co. 
esate Britannia Ste, BD Sutacccevecdcds 
y T. B. Westacorr. 


oer North-villas, u.t. 613 yrs., g.r. 


Mi; :> Buss & Sons. 
ile End, wiigte rd., Stoneleigh House, with 
= stabling, &c., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 10d, r. 
ADD, bbc eetamare Actas gue wedeseee aves w86 
5, Longnor-rd., U.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 32. 10S, .+00.. 
seen and 10, yp Rawe hg ae u.t. 61 yrs., 
Bethnal Com, —62, Pollard-row, Fi Ee Scacosn ce 
althamstow, Noy | Ss rc 
olloway.—46, George’s-rd., na | ee 
ckney.—342 to 352 (even), ” Hackney-rd., u.t. 
pdt yrs., g.r. 42/., r. 3852. (in lots) ........se00 
eter-st., - Adelphi Chapel premises, u.t. 41 


St. Taek Ss. ash . vee esse sceheeonbade ecoce 


By Stimson & Sous. 
aa ~Granville-av., three plots of building 


. 
? OOO e eee teers seer eeeeeseseeeees see 


345 


33° 


915 
1,265 


435 


80 
210 
600 


1,800 
1,640 


35° 


39° 


11,000 


39500 
320 
485 
375 


100 
170 
175 
160 
220 
500 
360 
1,925 
280 


5ge 


440 


395 


310 
310 


315 


645 
360 


1,610 
535 


35° 


€20 


800 
205 


320 
610 
250 
415 

3,605 
35° 


1§0 


830 





St. Malo-av., a plot of building land, f.. ...... 
Eastbournia-av., a plot of building land, Grreeas 
Bow. —— 3, Addington-rd., » Ut. 46 yrs., gr. or 
South pee —II, 13, 1, _ 17, Trigon- rd., 
U.t. 236 yrs., g.r. 180, ¥. T9Bk. oc cccecee 
Sutton, Pal oy oh eee, SES Glendale, 
and Lyndhurst, u.t. 94$ yrs., g.r. 304, r. 


pei “ giesteews 
Sydenham.—rz, 2, and 3 Laurel-grove, hE 
| 25, 28, 30, and 31, Mount Asb-rd., u.t. 88 


eGR A ws edcadcdeatcatceuecesscae eee 
ellie —1 to 6, Martin’s-rd. tt 44h yrs., g.r. 
i 2, cece eeeeee 


7 to 11, Martin’ sxd, “Ut 4h} yts., z r. 152. uae 


Ate, CR oncwade qlee ance écesaecoana - 
Dulwich.—84, phil Palace-rd., f., r. 282...... e 
ENy GUAMONOUREIOUGGE: cctaséccccccsscccsceas 
By WorsFro_p & Haywarp (at Dover). 
Dover, Kent.—3, Cowgate-hill, f............ wanes 
Sand 6, Mount Pleasant, f.. ....cccesecccsces ° 


March 15.—By Montacu & RoBINSON. 
Aldersgate —107, ae. mae RO Ra GcGGe ccccas 
By Gam mOleneca his & OMe cc cecencésicewsecaae “es 
Kingston, Surrey. —180, Acre-rd., f., r. 262. ....- 
25, Brunswick-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., "g. r. 82., e.r. 4s. 
Wimbledon.—s, Alexandra-rd. oy Ut. FO YS.5 Fle 
Sighs EON Savasncdsecessasaca? cieeuausucas 
By Ween, Son & Gasawe. 
Brighton, oe Hamilton-rd., f., r. 232. a. 
y E. & S. Smitu. 
Clerkenwell. P.. "Myddleton-s9. -y U.t. IZ yYS., g.re 


SOs bo Ole an adaacar aug eae walneal 
10, Amwell-st., u.t. rr yrs.y gr. ale r. 600, sess 
By T. G. WHaRTON. 

Clapham,— Sileenned, f.g.r. 162, 16s., revers 

NNR ieee os, Ged cts 


By WinprRum & CLEAVE. 
North Woolwich.—go, 97 %, and 96, onan 


a ee 
Silvertown.—17, 19, and 25, "Constance-st.. “9 ie tr. 
WEMCMN Claus Gascsadaacaeccenaieessaenss 


Canning Town. 97 Victoria Dock-rd., u.t. 54 
ia Pe Ai ie ce ca ncad canccaccadectecocsesa 

Leytonstone, —3 al 5, Cobden-rd., u. te 77% YISes 
Melr Ole NONE ede necadccceuchudesauseccsceses 

— Terrace-rd., u. t. 44 yrs., g- Yr wae r. 


Cee meee sere reereser sess eeeste seesees 


ne Vaentinerd, u.t. 44 yYrS., gr. asl, r. _ oe 


Clapton. —119, Glyn-rd Nailececeeden ces eal 
Limehouse.—23, anne «9 «Ut. 72 "yrs-y ger. 
Gi 108s CR 40d cc cwacebecccacus Kenueawedas 


#450 
150 


600 
1,130 
1,850 

685 


73° 


1,200 
1,000 


480 
37° 


310 
124 


2,500 
2,8co 


35° 
290 


39° 


260 
3°5 


455 


1,785 
95° 
410 
320 
670 
625 
445 


450 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 


f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; 
estimated rental ; ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. 


er. for 
for per 


annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; 3 cres. for crescent; 


yd. for yard. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average Prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
sms g and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 


4s. d. 


Hard Stocks .... 215 © pers,ooo alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 


GHEBIAS ccccncce EID O ” ” 
Smooth Bright 
Facing Stocks.. 218 o aa as 
Shippers ........ 2 8 0 a ia 
Flettons........00 I 9 o ae 99 
Red Wire Cuts .. 115 6 x ” 
Best Fareham Red 3 11 6 pe ” 
Best Red pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 0 ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 4 7 0 Pe ” 
Do., Bullnose .... 412 © a 9 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 4 6 ” ” 
Guazep Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ...... 13 C 0 * ” 
Headers .cccccce 32 fr) ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Fiats ...... 17.0 0 9% ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 © ne ” 
Double Headers.. 16 0 0 ” ” 
One Side and two 
MED siccucdons 10 0 @ Pe ”» 
= Sides and one 
20 00 ” ” 
Gulega titania, 
eee 20 0 0 ” ” 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed: tretchers 
and Headers.. 12 0 0 ” ” 
pane Bullnose, 
d Flats eeooes 14 0 90 ” ” 
Dentle i I5 0 oO ” ” 
Double Headers... 14 0 © ” - 


One _ and two 


eawcceece I olU€0°¢9 ” ” 
Two Sides and one 
MM. cucneuwdwe ° Oo 99 “a 
plays, Chamfered, 
Squints ........ 14 9 0 ” ” 


Seconds uality 
Whiteand Dipped 


Salt Glazed 4. 200 1» less than best 


s. d 


Thames and Pit Sand ....0+ =» z 6 per yard, delivered, 


Thames Ballast ........ ences 3 $9 
Best Portland Cement ........ 38 © per ton 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 


” 
” 


6 
Note.—The cement and lime is exclusive ‘of the ordiaary 


charge for sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime .......... 138 6d. per yard, delivered 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 32s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 











A SANE =: 
PRICES CURRENT (Conti:tued . 

STONE. 

s. d. 
Soman in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly, depét. 

eooe IT 7 ’ 

Farleigh Down Bath .. r 2 ‘ 
Beer in blocks .... r 6% ” ” 
Grinshill I Io ” ” 
Brown Portlandi in blocks 2 " ” 
Dacley Dale in blocks.. 2 1} ” ” 
Red bill ” 2 5 ” es 
Red Mansfield _,, 2 43 ” ” 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 pa 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes s, d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 28 per ft. super 
: a at Lape depot 
om ie 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 on pe 
0 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) x 3 ” 9 
- 3 in. self-faced Ditto o 94 4, os 
SLATES, 
in. in, 4 ad. 
20X ro best blue Bangor.. 11 § o per 1000 of r200at ry. dep, 
tseconds , 10150 " 89 
(6X 8 best 6 26 ” - 
20% 10 bay blue Portma- 
~ -- 1018 0 » os 
16x 8 best bi blue Portmadoc 6 oo os po 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green..... 1r 2 6 ia ee 
16x 8 ” ” 6150 ” » 
20X10 Permanent green 10 0 o Pa a 
16x 8 " » 5126 ” ” 
TILES. 
s. d. 


Best Fi red roofing tiles... 4: 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. 
ip and valley tiles.. ... 7 per doz. a bs 
Best Broseley tiles ........ a 6 per 1,000 ” pa 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. * « 

bo Heat igor 
rindled Do wari 37 6 1,000 

Do. a gag Do. .... 60 vs : 

4 

3 


” 
’ ” ” 
© per doz. ” 


9 ” » ” 


line ckdavecanees 

Vall ee 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
— Do. (Peakes). 50 9 perz,coo g, oa 


TD cctstscccccces 4 3 OGGR 
we" 3 aaa be 


WOOD. 
Buitpinc Woop.—YEL Low. 


At per standard, 

Deals: best 3in. by rzin. andgin. £ s. d. £s. d. 

by gin. and rrin. ......... «++ 1610 0 18 o o 

OT dh a. eee 1410 © I§ 10 o 
Battens: best 24 in. by7 in. and 8 in. 

and 3in. by 7in. and 8in....... 12 10 


1310 0 
Battens : best 24 by6and 3 by6.. 0 10 


less than 
7in. and 8in. 
Deals: seconds.........sssseeee. 2 © Olessthan best 
Battens s GG0GNOB 6 oc cckccceccces 


° 
° 


CMC. ta ae 
At per load of 50 ft, 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 

or Memel (average specifica- 


TEE ac cccccaaws Seedcsecaccee 84.30 6 500 
Seconds .cccccccccceccoce « @35 0 40 
Small timber (8 in. to roin.) . 312 6 315 o 
Swedish balks.........2se.ee00s , x5 ° 3°00 

Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average).. o 410 0 
Joiners’ Woop. tat. per standard, 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3 in. by 12 in........eeeeeneee 2710 © 2810 0 
in. by Qin. ....-esececesece 24 0 0 25 0 0 
attens, 2tin. and 3 in. by7in. 20 0 0 21 o o 
Second yellow deals, 3in.by1rin. 2210 0 24 0 © 
3in. % 4 gin. 200 0 2r 0 © 

Battens, ahi in.and 3in.by7in. 1610 0 18 0 o 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

MAE GM occcce caccsacccesces 1610 o 18 0 o 

Battens, 24 in. and 3in.by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by 11 in. sccccccccecccescees 35 © 0 26 CO 

Do. 3in. by gin. ..... ecccoce 22 00 2300 
pS aE soeeee 1610 O 1710 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 "in. by 

EE IN. cccesccccces coccccceee 3810 © 20 0 O 

De Se WOU cascascen «s+ 1700 8 00 
ee . 14 0 0 1410 Oo 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, “by 

EZ IM. co cccccccecceceecssoce i 0 o 16190 0 
Do. 3 in. by gin. .....s000055 14 © O 1410 0 
Le ecceececseess IZ210 O 1310 GO 
White Sea and Petersburg :— — 
First white deals, 3in. by rrin.. 15 10 0 1610 © 
» oo 3im byging.. 14 00 15 0 © 
Battens. ameena teeesseeseee 1210 OQ 1310 O 
Second white deals : 3in.byrtin. 1% 0 0 15 o oO 
” » » 3in. bygin. 13 0 © 14 0 oO 
o . sg battens ...cccoscce 13 OO 31300 
Pitch pine : ‘deals . cecccccccscccce 16 0 CO 38 0 CO 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 010 0 100 
ba _— 

irst, regular sizes ........+5.. 30 0 0 °° 

Broads (12 in. and up) ........ ‘7 oo same. 

Oddments .......-seeeesseee 22 0 0 24 00 
Seconds, regular sizes ........ 24 10 0 2610 0 

Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 0 0 2200 
Kauri Pine— 
Planks, per ft. cube ..........68. 03 6 o 4 6 
Danzig Be Stettin Oak Logs— 
a cocccccccoee O 2 6 8 82 8 
OP SP Oe o24 o2%7 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ‘ft. cube . ~ @8 @ @4 26 
_ hana Oak, per ft. sup. as 
tteeetecesesssessssseess O09 8B BQO 
do. do. «aan © @ 9 e © « 
Dey blah — 
a abasco, per ft. sup. 
SUN sina d6 baseanns coccoeee O OQ CO OBB 


— Figury, per ft. sup. as 


° 6 
| See also next pase.” 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, co., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. J 


—— 
————, 







































Nee Te es 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by bode 
PORE BE ON oss vecninces vavaxucsicansaesenedsonenbounes settpbavatenns Willesden District Council ......... eg ome Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. .....cs0000..| Mar. 96 
Gari bi Min BEEN 5. ciccscicesvesiseesvecnesecbuinsesrssppes West Malling (Kent) R.D.C... J. Marshall, Surveyor, W est Malling niesiaesasuens tense sidachiseiensdUstwaiias do. 
*Alterations at Union Workhouse . Ast) WIN .. ...0ssccssessenceseree | See Advertisement SOS eS een ee a wiedas «|. Mar, 97 
Shops, &c., Bishop Auckland .. «..| North-Eastern Railway Company W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle. do, 
Road W orks, CREBCENE-TOAT ...0c00000s00eces00e Burgess Hill (Sussex) U.D.C A, Hardwick, Church- road, Burgess Hill . do, 
Rebuilding the Briar Dene Hotel, Whitley .............. Blyth & Tyne Brewery Company.. J. Potts & Son, ’architects, 57, John-street, Sunderland.. . do. 
Additions to Workhouse, North Brunswick-street......| North Dublin Guardians ..... aanenp J. O'Neill Union Offices, Dublin eehora saunvannteneas do. 
*Making- “up BURGE: .cccscnivissse anise osesseee bedbsbondeevestosevesae Hackney Borough Conncil..... .. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, ‘NEL winuesuavane Mar, 98 
Surveyor’s Materials Visensiouies pveoeenece {ARRON URINE ADAO), osc cncasevace senses J. A. Henderson, Surveyor, Winterbourne Down .. susspaiakenseness do, 
Asphalt Works _. ...... ce nares sossesseeee | SAl@ (Cheshire) U.D.C........ aiseheben's-] WY cymes Engineer, CODNCH OMOCG, BRIS occ ccnccsscccassoceassscnsenaccouss: do, 
Surveyor’s Materials .........++ devuennahie Scicbanscasebeneniness pick: MRED Bec DAS voncavponsanvsaxescépestuvotdes} ce Bullock, 8 Surveyor, Egginton sqplaUseuveonukusinanpebeasesnceavueniensass do, 
Sewerage Works ......... dhdvabnacinensay Sanspaebhkvechsuacsspaskest RRCIROI Ts sviencs sp sneistssdenen asics fe Russell, 5, Market-street, Lichfield ..... sehneeaaneked sadescesceses| Re 
"IEUPROS BLOUDD: vncscesevescavncnes becevesspoienas saesinioskpheneeuke ..| St. George-in-the-East Guardians) J. H. May, 2494, High Holborn, WN MOL -canainansespusnatiaanennanceccuneseaed do, 
PMOLOr BOOM, GC. ...cccccsscsescccscsevccessocsccseceescckasonrscssece Brighton Borough Council........... Borough Engineer, Town Hali, Brighton seekieaee adscsusessebnsaabucctes Mar, 80 
Surveyor’s Materials ...... ppiceksssabs Batley Town Council .......... seeeee.| O. J. Kirby, Surveyor, Market-place, Batley .. gavipaienssibasgees do, 
Business Premises, Whitehead, co. “Antrim pean dakead) 5c. -  Mebhenstabens J. Russell, Civil Engineer, 22, Waring-street, Beliast... i camscateunssen do, 
Additions to SChOC18 ........:s00.s0-es00e0 aieieecan sdvesesessiees sf Oe Magna (Bristol) csi sl Bd.| W. E. Milton, School Board Offices, Chew Magna... ssiaabaNeussen do, 
Road Works, Marchant-street, GC. ....cccecseeeoes pdbnsuttiaes Whitwood U.D.C. saceoueys A. Hartley, Surveyor, MIM RMLOTEL 5 2c accvineedssinssvssnkinniei en saracicenes do, 
Police Station, Wilmslow, Cheshire.. “= H. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate-street, Chester’ corveseseesi]. ADELE 
Road Materials _...... us Rochford B.D.C ........ccssssse+s K, Gregson, Council Offices, Sout oe a 5 ‘ do, 
Sewers, New Cossall .... Basford (Notts) R.D. Cc. aa 8. Maylan, Public Offices, Basford . do, 
“Works and Materials....... . Newport (Salop) U.D.C. ...... See Advertisement : April 3 
*Bewerage Works ...cccccscoccccvcvccscosscossccesees bbe Fulham Borough Council sosseeeeeee | SUIVEYOL, TOWN Hall, ‘Walham Green.. weave do, 
i RE See pspakoecsents sseccasessorees} LAOMEMUOI UDO, ccccacccevanesensccisse.| BOD AGVORDIBOINEID... <ceixccisocsss siccGuiahasitap hiss nev auesvduixdos ai gaceseeees cone April 6 | 
Villa Residence, Brede, SUSS€X .ssssvssssv--+-- aku usasapivars ease T. Reid, Architect, Brede ........ esiepsassescoscnsscsssesveccses| AMMILGME? 
OER RAMON 5. x onrcsndnspasnnehinsebibessonces Sceapesiaes Saspaete Bromley U.D. C." sic basvanstaieseessentl Council's Offices, Bromley, "ate incininene | 
*Kuilding Materials and Tools,..... act ctusterseseeae | ThE Prison Board ...,.....cccessssee. | S€€ Advertisement. .....c.sc0+seeeee sdauGbunndsesecsccossssades 
MEME TUIGIORLS,..cccessevedpacscsccssvessesonnssoee pnabieosesecconess Lancashire Asylums Board _.........| See Advertisement .... 00 cecccecees | 
Police Station, Sudbury..........0..... bas West Suffolk County Council ..... | F. Whitmore, Architect. “Chelmsford... ev ccscesccccesccsccecese do. | 
*Villa Residences... ...cocseeeeeree seneenssoesessoscesssscossornce Madeira ee _ seve | Byfield & Son, 3, Stone-buildings, Lincoln's 101 ssvecssscccsvecsssseese April 11 
*Stoneware Pipe Drain .......cccosssseseee potesdccrsseneeneess +. | Sevenoaks U.D a cosscees-| Le Hennell, 6, Delahay- street, Westminster............ccccesceees eiveeose] ADE D | 
Police Station, ClOWM .......... sercsscsses Derbyshire C and Council ........ | J. Somes Storey, County Surveyor, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby’. coscoeee.| April 24 | 
Steelwork for Electricity Station .. Brighton Town Council ........0060. F. J. Tillstone, Town Hal), Brighton... : Radebbesedesiesoa:[ DEIR anon 
‘Isolation Hospital .... ouces |! OU RMDIREBERL UI SNOAQe: ccaxssnepsenssnsnoncannar es RE Monckton, Architect, 82, Walbrook, aoe tip sires No date | 
Reseating St. Cuthbert’s Church, Biackpool... nssceceooenes soabeseesene J. H. Mangan, Architect, Church- street, South Shore, Blackpool do, | 
Tenements, ~ Bowhill, Cardenden, SHRED ead voseesiens? ' Williamson & Inglis, Architects, Kirkcaldy esncbiesebesersaneseantie do. | 
Schools, &., Lowther- street, Kendal ....... | J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal ...  ..........00 do. | 
Two Villas, Trent Valley- road, Lichfield ee Godderidge, BSONICCO Gy VAMIWOPOR cciiccccsccescessssseacesecenc do. | 
Two Houses, Shadwell-lane, Moor Allerton, Yorks seecesccecee | J. E. Preston, Architect, 8, Allerton- -terrace, Chapel. ae ms do. 
Additions to 63 and 65, Spring PANNE, MOR cvissebiacssas Mr, J. G. Walton ...... bgcbataaanras aaa a. we Thompson, 15, Parliament- Street, FO... csessisessccsvee do. | 
BULvoyor’s MAterialy .revcscccccscervescsscossesonsesesssonenesesees-| LEPON (SUAS) U.D.O, cocoscscesee | W. H. Jukes, Surveyor, Public Offices, Tipton easseuecsadbasesescestarss do | 
| 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | 
| 
| icati | 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised Salary. — 
eee ee eT NTR CN eee ee rare eee eee en ati seashell | 
| | 
*Clerk OR WOT vs sisstsisiiasicns iwiccaababceen ae | Islington Borough Council ......... | 31. 108. per WEEK.........0eceeee sid sakidsnvedwcaepncevecuxcessoxcssecameieecscaKenaetes|) Cam uaEaT 
"Junior Clerk .....cccrccccssceerccrceccseee joveaneunpenedanhssdboenes | St. Marylebone ied Council] 26s. per WEEK ......corccrscssesssrcecresconcontercccccssseccsseserrocesensstocecscosses do, 
*Surveyor ...... Isle of Thanet R.D.C.......-...s00000 OT SS AMATALIYDD «cs 65505 4 ad's cubs cavccvakascecousavacs¥éeusadesecgpedcasusncoeseaicioes| aeaaE 
*Clerk of Works... | Swindon and Highworth ‘Union ...| 32. 38, per Week... ..sssssssesese ose ccoosee.| Mar, 30 | 
*Clerkk Of WOrkKR...ccccccscessoscssess paueseobebibeesssasessbanss " MORAN COUNEY COUNON oi. cicesicas | Bes OMs TOs cacencctssesdeacectesnnstesctissessessteibbospePecisasccecistansestenea¥itscayeeil’ SDE 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
WOOD. 
At per standard. 
Bou ae 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

BS ONE 6 scc ce cssensices poxeee °° 
Teak, per load 16 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 

Pe DCU sca kctesansiassunce 0 2-3 © 3.0 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


~ 
° 
° 
on 
° 


In London, or delivered 


to Railway Vans, 


per ton. 
Aes Se Bods 
Rolled 257 gig aera 715 0 815 0 
Compound Girders g10 0 1015 0 
Angies, Tees and Channels, "ordi- 
nary S€CtionS ........0. opesees a 68 9 6 ze 7°h 
UOC PAROOE casncccces cvecnvte sve 915 © t010 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 8 5 © 10 0 o | 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
RON. s. d. s. d. 
Common Bars.........+.. 920.0: = *. =» 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, ‘good 
merchant quality ..........e8 915 © 10 0 O 
Staffordsbire ‘‘ Marked Bars" .. 11 10 0 ~ * « 
Mild Steel Bars..........cceee 10 10 oO 
Hoop Iron, basis price...... 10 15 0 
nt » galvanised ss 





(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ........ 1015 0 “se 
°° Sh as ee 
to 26 g — = 5 O° Se 


Sheet iron, Galv. be ood flat, ‘ordi- 
nary quality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


3 ft. tO 20 GZ... cccccccccnes * 31300 . 
” » 22 8 and 248. 315 0 4 ~ 
” 99 BO Booncvcceccce 35 10 O *“ = « 



































































Competitions, p. —. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 








METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Iron.— Gos a SS we od 
Sheet Iron, galvanised, flat, best 
quality.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 17 0 0 * © »& 
| = + - s- and 24 8. 17 10 oO "2 8 
eee ee eee 19 9 Oo + ar Xe 
Galvanised Corrugated "Sheets.— 
| Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.2og. 13 0 0 - = = 
* » 22g.and24g. 13 10 o "5 8 
” ¢. SRB scnsens. “SEO (6 2° 20 © 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 
| and thicker .. 13 0 o “2 8 
| rT) ” 20 and 24g, 14 0 o ae ee 
- oS eee toe | -* “els 
| Cut nails, 3 in. ‘to 6 in... Meats SSE ROG Soa 
Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
| Lzap—Sheet, English, 3lbs. &up. 16 0 0 + = = 
Pipe i in coils ésaw ebiisseeese nwo 16 10 o = < 
| SOM FADE.» asnvessendaecesees. 19° OO “fos 
Zinc ~ Sheet— 
| Vieille Montagne .......... ton 25 0 o ' 5 8 
er ye $isscceecs “29120 OS 
| CoprpER— 
ne BRR ccsnicecrse PERI  O-2 SE 2S 
1 AMEN Ure deesichwaceee icles eee “s"'S"s 
GCODOOT MAUS cisccssscsics 45 622 ate 
Brass— 
Strong ENOL casccseass. Si 0 0 s% e ies 
ay ere 29 oss Sree 
| Tin—English AGROB cc cece 55 | eee ek 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ ...... 5; 00 7 oP 
MTA aac Gnoesenlvis 5 °° zt "5 8 
0 0 gf + « = 


oy 
°o 
3. 
5 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds. covscscense 29d, per ft, delivered, 


a9 fourthS ...ccccccccccces ” ” 
Wen eee eee eee ” 
23 98 GOUTUIAS cerns on 06 un od cb seve 3ea. iF) ” 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vili. x. & xxii. 

















Public Appointments, pp. xix. & xxil, 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


26 0z. thirds ...ccccccscccencee 490. per ft. delivered, 





ROUTE sis a catesecies eens une 





| 9399 . ” ” 
| 3202. thirds cersccccecescccens 5$d. ’ 
ee eee ee ” 
| Fluted sheet, . naghncebebaches 33d. ” 
| aceeceeseeee MEE 39 ” 
| } Hartley's Rotied Geiss 5201.03 3d. if ’ 
” ” 99 fe eee - aid. ” ” 
| ” 999 tt wee oe 40, rT ” 
‘OILS, &e. £ a0 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... oeeseper gallon o 2 # 
59 “ 5) MAREE Coss ccccee ” o 2 3 
9 ” ” in drums Pepeieeltece ae 025 
Boiled ,, »» in pipes..... Seatuee a 024 
- af oo in barrels ...cccecce i 025 
MOLDS cc ccccetes 39 o 2 } 
Turpentine, in barrels ..ee.seeeeeeee oo o 2 3 
in drums...... neers o 2 
Genuine Great English White Lead wsper ton 25 10 . 
Red Lead, vy eeereceee PPrerere rrr eres) ” 25 0 
Best Linseed Oil PUG ca csscerines soo eepercwt. 0 9 9 
Stockholm Tar .......cccccs seesees per barrel 1 10 0 
| VARNISHES, &c. “on 
| Se. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. © 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work -. 1 0 $ 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 0 16 6 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work....-.-» 9 10 
Best a sae Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside a 
| Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 0 16 : 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work .....- $ : 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... ©! ; 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish ........sseeeeeseees 9 1? ; 
Best Japan Gold Size ....c.cceccerececcescens — : 
Best Black Japan ..csccccccccrsccesccscaccons OF a 
Oak and Maho; ogany Stain Setlist le ; 
Brunswick Black ....scesescscsanccessccsesee 9 9 
Berlin Black ...cccccccccnccccccsccccccaccrss ‘3 : 
| Knotting PTOTIT TILE TEETER ee pg 


| Bast Freach and Brush Polish .. o1 neneeseeeat? 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
_. read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 


, We cannot undertake to veturn resected communi- 


cations. 
Letters mmunications (beyond mere news items 
titave been duplicated for other journals are NO? 


D. 
DESIRED” impelled to decline pointing out books and 


giving et * P 
commission to a contributor to write an article is 
Any cect to the approval of the article, when written, 
the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. ae 
nig communications regardin literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other oa ge business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
aot to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BRIGSTOCK, Northants.—For sinking a well, for the 
Parish Council. Mr. Beeby Thompson, F.G.S., North- 
ampton, and Mr. John Chadwick, C.E., Bletchly :— 


F. Barlow ........ 4349 10 | Siddons & Freeman, 
Duke & Ockenden 193 0| Oundle*........ 149 16 
Wm, Stone........ 185 8 








ESHER.—For a private residence for Mr. T. Westray. 
Mr, H. Knight, architect :— 
Wheatley & Sons .... £3,200 





HORNCASTLE (Lincs).—For the supply of granite 
road metal A595 tons), &c., for the Rural District Coun- 
cil Mr. W. H. Holmes, Queen-street, Hoérncastle, and 
Mr. Henry White, Tumby Woodside, Mareham-le-Fen, 
Boston, Surveyors :— 

Granite. 

Price 
Tons. _—iper ton. 
Se 

Ellis & Everard, Bardon Hill*.... 1,000 .. 13 
Whitwick Granite Co., Whitwick* 1,000 .. 12 
£8 C. Wood, Boston*.......... 1,000 .. 12 
orestRock Granite Co., Whitwick* 1,coo .. 12 
GriffGraniteQuarryCo., Nuneaton* 1,000 .. 12 
Groby Granite Co., Groby, Leices.* 1,000 .. 12 


Slag. 


Holwell Iron Co., Asfordby* .... 500... 6 
White & Co., Lincoln® .......... 1,000... 6 


oa 


000 Ow 


Mo 





HULL.—For the erection of a warehouse, offices, &c., 
Caroline-place. Messrs. Freeman, Son, & Gaskell, archi- 
tects, 11, Carr-lane, Hull :— 

. Greenwood, Hull*........ Gist Btgoe1€ 3 





LIMERICK.—For the erection of general offices and 
—, for the Irish Co-operative Agency Society, Limited. 
i Brian E, F, Sheehy, C.E., architect, 50, George-street, 
= 

enny ..£2,530 18 190] M. Gough, 
b fasely +» 2,504 6 8] Colooney-st., 
Sullivan .. 2,355 o of Limerick* .. £2,000 0 o 





WONDON.—For alterations to Deacon’s Tavern, 
ie ook, for Mr. T. Bartlett. Mr. Herbert Knight, 
architect and surveyor, 75, Aldermanbury, E.C :— 
Nicks & Co. .......... £635 





LONDON.—For alterations to the Woolpack i 
; ublic- 
house, Moorfields, for Messrs. Worthington & Co. Mr. 
» Knight, architect :— 


ee 





LONDON.—For alterati 
Py oy tenia erations, Tanswell-street, Lambeth, 
night, a he the late Mr. E. Grove. Mr. H. 
Nicks & Co. .......06. £760 





LONDON.—For bl ’ 
*H. Knight, anchitext “ of offices, Lloyd’s-avenue, 


Braid, Pater & Co. .......006 416,500 





Lenn DON.— For decoration and general repairs to 
wisham — High-road Congregational Church and 
Hee oan George Baines, & Reginald Palmer 
Godfrey Cy itects, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. :— 
&Co” ues, R. Zoper ..... £799 15 © 
Battley, “Sona 41,121 15 6| Collingwood & 

“Keosg] ictard COP esc SOQ EF GC 








LON 
Pe ADON.— For the new children’s homes, for the 
S of Greenwich Union :— : 
+ Kowbotham, Birmingham*,,. 


LONDON.—For Muswell Hill Baptist Church and 
Clement’s-inn, Strand, W.C. :— 
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schools. Messrs. Geo. & Reginald P. Baines, architects, 5, 





Church. pe part 
— . of Tower. 
Estimate A. Estimate B. 


Gallery Boundary 
and _| Walls, Fences, mophpae g — 


Approaches, | and Gates. : 
Eaimate C. | Estimate D, Estimate E. 





; ££ sé 4s. d 
Smith & Son ..... PPPOE C 7,853 10 0 563 0 O 
EINE cette ceainceee 5,872 0 oO 529 0 O 
Gregar & Son .......... 5,827 0 oO 535 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood .. | 5,949 © 0 463 0 Oo 
Chessum & Son.......... 5,969 0 0 497 0° oO 
Bateley, Sons, & Holness | 5,617 0 0 503 0 O 
F. J. Coxhead ......06.. 5.437 3 7 456 19 11 
McCormick & Son ...... 53420 © O 426 00 
re Richardson........ 5,185 © oO 387 © o 

MOEN EINES cc cecccess 5,081 0 oO 46 4 0 











£ a é 4 ad 4s. d. 4 ad 
797 9 Oo 364 © o 3400 9,523 2 o 
555 0° oO 35° 0 9 57 © © | 7,360 0 o 
563 0 0 347 9 0 55 © © | 7,327 0 © 
479 © 0 357 © oO 44 0° 0 | 7,292 0 o 
489 0° o 279 © O 5117 0 | 7,285 17 oO 
548 0 Oo 332 0 Oo 53 0° O 7,053 Oo © 
490 I 4 346 8 4 43 6 © | 6773 19 2 
485 © oO 266 0 o 45 © oO | 6,642 0 o 
445 0 0 327 0 O 53 © © | 6,393 0 o 
488 7 0 293 10 oO 53 6 o | 6,367 7 o* 














[Architect’s estimate, £6,740. ] 





, LONDON.—For the extension and completion of the 
infirmary in Brunswick-square and Havel-street, for the 
Guardians of St. Giles, Camberwell. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
architect, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— 


Allan & Son...... 4205,065 | Kingerlee & Son.. £185,579 
Willcock & Co. .. 203,908} Foster & Dicksee 182,828 
Willmot & Sons .. 194,879 | H. L. Holloway.. 178,428 
Johnson & Son.... 189,349 | Charles Wall .... 177,237 
Gough & Co. .... 189,000} Holliday & Green- 

Shillitoe & Son .. 187,000] wood ........s. 1749777 
Balaam Bros, .... 186 000 





LONDON. — For rebuilding, after recent fire, also 
alterations and additions to Annatto Works, Bevenden- 
street, Hoxton, N., for Messrs. Fullwood; Bland, & 
Hurran. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. C. R. Griffiths, 4 and 5, Warwick-court, Gray’s Inn, 


B. E. Nightingale ..£1,579 | Ashby Brothers ....£1,049 
Grover & Son ...... 4,400 | G. CRAMIB. 60s 6 cccee 1,018 
Lawrance & Sons .. 1,100} F. Dawes .......... 986 
C. P. Roberts ...... 1,090 | Maskall & Son* .... 945 








LONDON.—For repairs and decorations to 55, Breck- 
nock-road, London, N. Mr. E. G. Salter, architect and 
surveyor, 13, Phcenix-street, St. Pancras :— 


Geo. Cox ...... 4215 o o| Marchant & 
W. Easun...... sep-it Gt Tileahis.ecs.. 4130 10 oO 
Lavin Bros. .... 14715 © 








MALLOW (Ireland).—For the construction of bridges, 
&c., for the District Council, Mr. S. A. Kirkby, County 
Surveyor, Cork :— 


William Macarthy, Stuamhill, Doneraile* .. £224 





SHILLELAGH (lIreland).—For the erection of la- 
bourers’ dwellings at the following places for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. J. J. O. Ramsay, C.E., Dunlavin, 
co. Wicklow. Quantities by the architect :— 


Ballard. 
Thomas Murray, Cronelea, Shillelagh* .... £150 0 
Barnamuinga, 
Thomas Murray, Cronelea, Shillelagh* .... 155 0 
Ballynavortha. 


James Doyle, Lancy, Ardattin, Tullow* .... 137 0 
Ballingate. 
Stephen Brennan, Newtownbarry*.......... 135 0 
Ballingate, Upper. 
Stephen Brennan, Newtownbarry*........-. 135 © 


Ballyconnell (two dwellings). 
Patrick Neill, Knockeen, Tullow* .......... 266 o 
Coolkenno. 
Patrick Neill, Knockeen, Tullow* ....... co 35eUe 
Coolroe. 


Richard Carey, Coolroe, Tinahely* ........ 110 0 
Carrignamuck (two dwellings). 


_ NOTTINGHAM.—For making alterations and addi- 
tions to'factory in rear of Harley-street, New Lenton, for 
conversion into a laundry, for the Standard Steam 
Laundry, Limited. Mr. Fred C. Martin, architect, Angel- 
row, Nottingham :— 


S. Thumbs ...... 41,168 | Wm. Maule.......... e foro 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd. 1,019 | Williamson & Co.* .... 875 





SPILSBY (Lincs).—For the | ly of broken granite. 
and slag (18,090 tons), for‘the Rur. District Council. Ms. 
T. A. Busbridge, C.E., District Surveyor, Spilsby :— 
Granite. 
Size, Size, 
x (or xx (or 
2}in.). 1} in.). 
s. d. s. d. 
M. Jackson, River Head, Louth.... 12 © 12 2 
- & C. Wood, Market-place, Boston 11: 5 Ir IF 
he ay Granite Company, Ltd., 
a 


Groby, Leicester .......c.cccees ~- sha 12 3 
F orest Rock Granite Company, Ltd., 
Whitwick, Leicester..........+... _- 12 & 
Slag. 
Grimley & Co., Sutton Bridge, Wis- 
DOCK. sesce Racendesaadagakinnd auee 8 6 


The Islip Iron Company, Ltd., Islip 
Furnaces, Thrapston......++..+++ 
The Holwell Iron Company, Ltd., 
Asfordby, Melton Mowbray ...... 6 9 


8 & 
8 2 8 4 
6 
[The prices stated here are the average prices per ton.| 





TWICKENHAM.—For the execution of street works, 
Norman-avenue and St. Stephen’s-gardens, for the Ur 
District Council. Mr. F. W. Pearce, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Twickenham :— 

Norman- St. Stephen's. 


avenue. gardens. 
bg MOTE OCTET ES ee ae 
Kavanagh, S...ceccccccccce FOF cece 977 
ee ee SOD sane 9st 
Wimpey & Co. ...... ee 755 ‘ 838 
pS errr ee 747 a 892 
REMNERE cadddudecncs coco 3D 869, 
ey see cance” MT weee 855 
BOG GE BOD hs dc cacccdiocs ere 850 
Mowlest & Co. ..cccccccces GER cece 928 
Bentbam & Co., Streatham 
PU de bc ddeaxakscseakene 683 cece 824 





WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of four shops 
and offices, Wood-street and Wyatt’s-lane, for the trustees. 
of the Walthamstow Parochial Charities. Mr. W. A. 
Longmore, architect, Bridge Chambers, Hoe-street, 
Walthamstow :— 


F. Parsons .. £5,627 15 3 | J Pere 43,698 0 © 
West Bros. & Sands, Palmer, 
Pettit ...... 4,600 0 o Se Give sees 39550 © © 
COd 2... cece. 4:379 © 0| T.& W.Baker 3,300 0 © 
Barton ...... 4,198 o o| Ridgeway 
Snewin ...... 4,193 0 o| Sons ...... 2,969 0 o 
R.& E.Evans 3,998 o o| Penn ....... - 2,775 0 @ 
Silk. .ccceeee 35850 © O| Dean.....c.- 2573 0 & 





WANSTEAD (Essex).—For the construction of septic 
tanks, for the Wanstead Urban District Council. r. 
J. T. Bressey, Surveyor :— 

H, Payne .... £5,300 
- Burrill .... 5,175 
-Saunders .. 4,025 
Foster Bros... 3,956 
John Jackson 3,930 
A. W. Robins 3,713 
W.&C.French 3,500 
Griffiths & Co. 3,488 


Johnson & Son £3,375 10 
T. Adams.... 2,983 11 
Clift Ford.... 2,926 o 
G. Bell, Tot- 

tenham Hale, 
Tottenham* 2,859 0 © 
Wilson, Border, 
&Co.cccccce 2,843 § 2 


#0000000 
erg 


mooo00o00090 


Lal 





WANSTEAD (Essex).—For the erection of bci. ndary 
walls and fencing.at the Wanstead Park Board ochool 
site. Mr. John T. Bressey, architect and surveyor, 70 
and 71, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. :— 





Cross & Cross .... £679 0| W.H. Crosse .... £568 10. 
Sands, Palmer, & ¥. W. Hasris...... 567 o 
Ce ciycernae .eee 660 of Alfred Reed .... 565 o 
Priest & Son, Ltd... 65t 0] Palmer & Co. .... 565 © 
Chas. North ...... 642 o| Thomas & Edge .. 553 © 
Harris & Wardrop.. 626 o| A. W. Robins .... 549 © 
Baker & Co., Ltd... 600 0 | J. & J. Jones...... 493 © 
o| Joseph Jackson.... 455 © 


James Catley .... 








+ +000 ee £1075777 


James Doyle, Askakee, Ballinglen*.......... 260 o 
Mullans, South. 
James Doyle, Askakee, Ballinglen*.......... 128 10 
Coolafancy. 
Edward Boulger, Tinahely* ..........-..2+. 136 10 
Mucklagh. 
Edward Boulger, Tinahely* .........ee0-+00 136 10 
Carnew. 
Daniel Brennan, Carnew* ......++-++0e evece 16S 
ilcavan, Upper. 
Daniel Brennan, Carnew® .......--+ese0es . 140 0 
Umrygar. 
Daniel Brennan, Carnew® .......0+se0eeeeee 140 0 
Deerpark. 
Edward Bowes, Shillelagh* ..........++-++-. 125 0 
Newtown. 
Denis O’Brien, Curravanish, Tinahely*...... 135 0 


569 01 J 
[Architect’s estimate, £577.] 
[See also next page. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


BRACKENBURY-ROAD. — Erecting special school 
for sixty children; removing covered playgrounds, and 
providing new playgrounds :— 


Treasure & Wall & Co. .. £3,926 0 0 
ON n00% tos 44,280 o o| Lathey Bros.. 3,916 o o 
Simpson & ~— ale ‘o- 
ON .. messes 4,096 0 O theringham 
Leslie & Co, ie ", 3885 0 0 
ls wasnese 3,904 1 8|E. Triggs.... 3,843 0 0 
Gough & , CS, EO os'eene 3,830 °° 
DO) eo-cecnes 3,992 0 o|Stimpson & 
Lawrance & ee” pesnee 3:7490 0 0 
Sons . * 3,970 0 0 








BRUNSWICK-ROAD (Day Industrial School).—Pro- 
viding and fixing additional boiler (steam), cooking range 
and other apparatus in kitchen, drying apparatus, disin- 
fecting oven, gas copper in laundry, hot-water services to 
baths, spray lavatory ranges and scullery sinks, steam 
i a to washing tubs, rearranging and altering existing 
ow-pressure hot-water apparatus to suit the alterations in 
rooms, including all builder's work in cutting away and 
making good :— 


Brightside Foundry G. & E. Bradley ....£1,100 





and Engineering OE 1,095 
ESSE 2 er 41,598 | Cannon & Sons ..... 1,085 
Wippell Bros. & Row 1,450 | Wontner - Smith, 
Se ee 2,329 | Gray, & Co. ........ 1,050 
Oldroyd & Co., Ltd... 1,172 | Wenham & Waters, 
ER eee 1,170 Ds csbassisacews 920 
be ROEEEB as cen ee 1,160 








CALVERT-ROAD—(Infants’ Enlargement and Im- 
@rovements).—Removing existing cloakroom, staircase, 
teachers’ room, water-closet, &c. ; providing hall, 54 ft. by 


-21 ft. (average); providing two new classrooms for sixty | & 


and fifty, new cloakroom and teachers’ water-closet ; 
dividing classroom and altering stepping, &c. ; forming 
skylight in existing classrooms; and converting school- 
keeper's old rooms into teachers’ room and stockroom. 
Revised accommodation, 380 ; net gain, sixty-five :— 


Wall & Co. ........ 43,275 | J. & C. Bowyer .... £2,968 
Johnson & Co. .... 3,059 | J. Appleby*® ........ 2,900 
F. & H. F. Higgs... 3,043 








EFFRA-PARADE.—Painting interior and exterior :— 





H. & G. Mal- Maxwell Bros., 

Bt 2 »s280025 603, O° © OS See 467 0 O 
Garrett & Holliday & 

WOR o1555605% 551 0 0 Greenwood .. 447 0 0 
Rice & Son ..... 515 o 0} E. Triggs...... 306 0 oO 
®Bulled & Co... 511 0 | W. Smith ...... 383 14 2 





LEWISHAM BRIDGE.—Rebuilding offices, extending 
and altering urinal, refitting the lavatories, and providing 
mew drainage scheme :— 


ee a & Co., Ltd. £2,048 | J. & C. Bowyer .... £1,494 


artin, Wells, & Co. 1,888 | E. Triggs.......... 1,450 
Falkner & Sons .. z,724 | W. V. Goad......06 1,350 
GS. PATE cececccces 1,599 | Peattie Bros. ...... 1,331 
A DS 0 c0actece E5400] 22. AMOR vn ts cess 1,198 








C.B. N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 

HATTON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Welephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address: ‘‘SNEWIN, London.’ 


THE BUILDER. 


‘* PETERBOROUGH.”—Providing and fixing com- 
plete low-pressure hot-water apparatus to three halls 
boys’, girls’, and infants’ departments), also to eight 
classrooms on ground, first, and second floors, drawing 
classroom, cloakrooms, corridors, and lavatories :— 


Cannon & Sons.... £895 o| J.C. Christie ... £640 0 
jJ.& F. May...... 830 o| Purcell & Nobbs.. 596 o 
Wontner - Smith, ~ Lhting Corpora- 

ws 4 O.+e.- 779 18| tion, Ltd. ...... 595 7 
G. & E. Bradley .. 73« 0o| Brightside Foundry 
Wenham & Waters, and Engineering 

As 2500 55-00: 0'85% €96 o oe, Fs 579 0 
CO a eee oe 5 o| Duffield & Sons*.. 525 0 
J. Grundy ..vcccce 2 0 








POCOCK-STREET.—Cleaning interior of school and 
painting interior of deaf centre and special school :— 


Johnson & Co. ...... $370. Holliday & Greenwood £257 
Oe ere 288 | W. Hornett .......... 235 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd... 276 | Garrett & Son........ 230 
H, J. Williams <...¢. 263! G. Brittain ......... 228 





RILEY-STREET.—Special school (three rooms of 
twenty each) and schoolkeeper’s house :— 





Bulled & Co. ...... 453170 | W. Downs........-. 44,708 
Chessum & Sons.... 5,090 | Johnson & Co....... 4,697 
Wall & Coz. «2ssiss 4,914 | Johnson & Co., Ltd. 4,654 
F. & H, F. Higgs.. 4,895 | J. Appleby.......... 4,580 


jJ.& C. Bowyer .... 4,787 | Marsland & Sons* .. 4,440 





SALTER’S HILL.—Painting interior (second com- 


petition) :-— 

W. Hornett........ 4743 0|J.&C. Bowyer ..£604 0 

Rice & Son ...... 99.0 1C. SS. Jones ...<0- 587 10 

be 2 ee GBF .0:)] Tac ARE “os 50:00:00 540 0 

Holliday & Green- PUNE cess secs 499 oO 
wood, Ltd....... 613 0 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 

FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF | 

BATH STONE, 

FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 
HAM HILL STONE. 3 

DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, T; 
The Doulting Stone Co.) rack & Son 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Lid, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 
4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 


rate of — per annum numbers) PREPAID. Toall scf 
Europe, erica, A a, New Zealand, India, China, ae 
tances (payable to DOUGLAS 


C., 26S, oye annum, Remit 

FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C, 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
eae 4s. gt. per uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘ The Builder," by Friday Morning’s Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Go., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
_ greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 














QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Te\gphone No. « 
METCHIM & SON {or.croncest. wastuinerm 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,' 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


Driven Tube Wells. Driving Apparatus. 


WINDMILLS. 


THE LION, made of Steel, with Steel ‘lower; for 
Pumping from Deep or Shallow Wells, and for 
Driving Dynamos and Sewage Pumps. 


PUMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
ALFRED WILLIAMS & CO. 


Hydraulic Engineers. Contractors to H.M. Govt. 


814, OLD FORD RD. BOW, LONDON, E. 
Telegrams: ‘* Ventulus, London.” Telephone, 694 Eastern. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
































ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 





DRY PLANKS and BOARDS. 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) 


WAINSCOT OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR 


CEDAR HONDURAS and PENCIL 


WM. MALLINSON & 


(Telephone, 1319 Avenue.) 


Store Yards: piss STREET. 
NOTTI STREET, 

DERBYSHIRE STREET, 

CHESHIRE STREET, 

HAGUE STREET, 


PARNELL WHARF: OLD FORD. 


TEAK—MAPLE 
BIRCH 


WALNUT 
BROWN OAK 


ASH—WHITEWOOD ROSEWOOD 





BETHNAL GREEN. 


Large Stock of FIGURED WOODS 


Co., 


Offices, 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


19OO9OOOO 


LARGE STOCK of 


FASCIAS, COUNTER-TOP BOARDS 


Always on hand, also VENEERS. 
THE LARGEST sTOCK OF CUBA IN THE COUNTRY. 











TWAICIPAL 
BVILDINGS @ 6 
PVBZC HAL s 


FREE JJBRARY 
PINAW EAD 


sBRicoed oCEYRLGvd 
& GROECOCK Tor Arcnirecy: 





1901. 


cH 23. 


NLDER, 
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